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| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY’S 
| NOVEMBER BOOKS 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
| One of the leading biographies of the year. Hearn was a most interesting and cosmopolitan writer and his letters covera | 
| period of thirty-five years. Mrs. Bisland is his authorized biographer. Two volumes. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $6.00 net. | 
| Postage extra. [Ready about Nov. 24.] } 


JOHN SHERMAN bay rHeopore £. BURTON. 


Congressman Burton shows the large part played by Sherman during the important period between 1855 and 1898. In 
American Statesmen, Second Series. With portrait. 12mo, $1. 25 net. Postage extra. {Nov. 17.] 





























WILLIAM A. NEILSON’S NATHANIEL 8. SHALER’S 
SHAKESPEARE | FROM OLD FIELDS 
| 
| 


Cc in € ‘ . i 

eens Se. po os qe bem y ee A collection of blank verse poems on the civil war which 
Edited by Professor W. A. Neilson. A book for all time of will interest many of Professor Shaler’s admirers. 8vo, 
a poet for all time. Large crown 8vo, $3.00. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 








| 


HEBREW LITERATURE OF WISDOM IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY | 


By JOHN F. GENUNG. 
An n illuminating interpretation of the writings of the Hebrew — Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. Postage extra. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER’S | HENRY RIDEOUT’S 
KRISTY’S RAINY DAY PICNIC | BEACHED KEELS 








| 


Ten entertaining stories run together as in the two other Strong tales of the sea-going life of Eastern Maine, of 
| popular “ Kristy’ books. Illustrated in color. 12mo, $1.25. great variety of character and incident. 12mo, $1.50. | 


ATONEMENT IN LITERATURE AND LIFE 
By CHARLES A. DINSMORE. 
An original study of the doctrine of reconciliation through literature rather than through the Scriptures. Large crown 
8vo, $1.50 net. Postage extra. 














CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL’S | CLARENCE A. BECKWITH’S 


CHRIST | REALITIES OF 
AND THE HUMAN RACE CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


Inspiring talks on the attitude of Jesus toward foreign An admirable restatement of Christian theology in terms 
races and religions. 12mo, $1.10 net. Postage extra. of modern thought. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. Postage 15 cts. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


A superb edition of 1000 copies, with a distinction similar to that of the “ Life of Wolsey,” published last year. LIllus- 
trat ted. _ Ato, $10.00 net. Postpaid. 











ARLO 5 on onmmeta HOUSEHOLD EDITION OF 
LITERATURE SILL’S POEMS 


| The first one-volume popular edition of the poems of 
A com ion volume to his “Talks on 7 —~d of Lit- 
erature.” Crown 8vo, $1.30 net. Postage 12 cents Edward Rowland Sill. With portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
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Books of Appeal and Value 


















Great Riches 


By Cuantes W. Exior 


Printed in two colors from special type, 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. Limp 
leather, $1.50 net. (Postage, 8 cents.) 


President Eliot, of Harvard, 
here takes up the subject of great 
private fortunes in a spirit of quiet 
inquiry. He studies the obliga- 
tions as well as the privileges of 
the moneyed class, and his view is 





The 
Happy Family | 


By Georcs Hopces 
Printed in two colors from special type, 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. Limp 
leather, $1.50 net. (Postage, 8 cents.) 
The intensely practical nature of 
this book is seen by the sub-titles: 
“The Business of Being a Mother,” | 
and “The Business of Being a Fa- 
ther.” The author’s object is to 
discover the secrets of a happy home 
life and to set them forth plainly, so 


se 


optimistic and just. CHARLES W. ELIOT that he who runs may read. 
















The Spirit of Democracy 


By Cuartes Firrcuer Dots 
Author of “ The Coming People.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage, 10 cents.) 

A strong vigorous discussion of the popular form of government, which is of especial timeliness 
and interest in view of the great waves of reform now sweeping over the country. The author 
treats of “ Suffrage,” “ Party Rule,” “Taxation,” “ Immigration,” “ Labor Unions,” “Socialism,” 
and other vital topics, in a vital way. 




















Wagner’s Tannhauser 


Retold in English verse by Otivern Hucken 
Printed in two colors from special type; with illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. 
Limp leather, $1.50 net. (Postage, 8 cents.) 

The many readers of Mr. Huckel’s poetic paraphrases of “ Parsifal” 
and “Lohengrin” will anticipate this companion Wagner book with 
pleasure. It is printed and bound in the same 
artistic style of its predecessors ; while the literary 
quality of the poem itself easily sustains the 
author’s high reputation. 
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The Open Secret of Nazareth 


By Brapitey Guman 
Printed in two colors from special type; with illustrations, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. (Postage, 10 cents.) 

Since Renan’s studies in Palestine, few so intimate sketches of the 
environment of Jesus and his mission have been presented. The book 
is full of local color, enthusiasm, and enlightenment. It is well illus- 
trated from photographs taken by the author. 



































SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST 
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| THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, NEW YOR 
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How many authors in a century receive, on their 
first appearance, such notices as the following, with 
most of the leading papers yet to be heard from? 


The Nation :— AMERICAN 


“We do not recommend it to impatient readers. To all others, we recommend it with something more nearly 
approaching enthusiasm than is usually expected of the jaded novel-reader of tradition. . . . Seriously, we take 
this to be a novel of uncommon quality. . . . We hardly know how to suggest the mellowness of this story, and 
therein lies its charm. In detail it is often brilliant, sometimes exuberant — a work of true humor.” 


New York Times Review :— 


“ No work of fiction at once so broadly human, so variously delightful . . . so richly and distinctly a liter- 
ary transcript of significant things in a real life, has appeared in a long time. Even‘ The Divine Fire’ of Miss 
May Sinclair, the book of recent years which comes nearest to the mark, must yield place to this. . . . Rich in 
felicitous wordings of things everybody ought to see and does not or would like to say and cannot . . . a book 
worth reading and re-reading and keeping in your house.” 

Spectator :— ENGLISH 


« A remarkable novel, a fine novel, by whatever standards we judge it. We have never for a moment a doubt 
about the reality. Every character, down to the humblest, has the stamp of a genuine humanity. Mr. DeMorgan 
shows that it is possible to be shrewd without cynicism, and humorous without buffoonery. No book has appeared 
for long in which lovers of the classic tradition in English fiction are likely to find such generous entertainment.” 
Speaker :— 

«“ A human document, and impresses one as a close study from life itself. The humour is too dry to have 
been invented, the satire too delicate. And the sadness of the book, too, is the sadness of life, the tragedy that 
arises from mistake. . . . Deserves to stand high above the average output of fiction.” 


William De Morgan’s JOSEPH VANCE 


Second Printing $1.50. 





Beebe’s THE BIRD: Its Form and Function (American Nature Series, Group II.) 
By C. Wi111amM Besse, Curator of Birds in the New York Zodlogical Park, author of ‘* Two Bird Lovers in Mexico.” With 
frontispiece in color and 370 illustrations from photographs. 496 pp., sq. 8vo. $3.50 net. This book is the first of the new 
“American Nature Series.” 

Stone and Beebe’s THE LOG OF THE SUN 


A Chronicle of Nature’s Year. 52 brief papers, by C. Wmi1aAM Breese. 52 plates in color of Nature’s varying aspects, 
by Water Kino Stone. 200 illustrations from photographs. 8vo. Boxed, $5.00 net. By mail $5.33. 


Lester and Knowles’s A CHEERFUL YEAR BOOK 
With a Prolog and Epilog by Carolyn Wells. Over60 humorous drawings by C. F. Lester, with remarks to match 
by F. M. Know gs, also weekly engagement blanks, each faced bya picture. 12mo,fullgilt. Boxed,$1.50net. By mail $1.62. 
E. V. Lucas’s THE FRIENDLY TOWN 
A book for the urbane, compiled by E. V. Lucas. Uniform with “ The Open Road.’’ 380 pp., with illustrated cover linings. 
Cloth, $1.50; leather, $2.50. Both books in leather, boxed, $5.00. 
Arthur Colton’s THE CRUISE OF THE VIOLETTA 
A highly fanciful sea story in the vein of the author’s “ The Belted Seas.” $1.50. 
Mary Moss’s THE POET AND THE PARISH 
An amusing and dramatic story by one of America’s leading critics, showing the inner nature of an American poet. $1.50. 
Mrs. Dolores Bacon’s A KING’S DIVINITY 
By the author of ‘* The Diary of a Musician.” A romance with a regal American heroine that illustrates a king’s humanity 
perhaps more than his divinity. [lustrated, $1.50. 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD 
A romance of the Washingtons. By the author of “A Maid of Japan,” “ Letters from Japan,” etc. $1.50. A very well-known 
American critic has assured the publishers that this novel has the “tone of dignity and moral elevation” appropriate to 
the subject. Mary Washington and George Washington are the central figures. 2nd printing. $1.50. 
“A splendid biography of a splendid family.”— N. Y. Times-Review. 
Burton E. Stevenson’s AFFAIRS OF STATE 
A humorous and exciting tale of American girls in Holland, by the author of “ The Marathon Mystery.”’ Second printing. 
Tilustrated, $1.50. 
Charles D. Stuart’s CASA GRANDE 
A stirring tale of squatter days in southern California. $1.50. 
Marion A. Taggart’s DADDY’S DAUGHTERS 
A good book for older girls by the author of “ Nut Brown Joan.’”’ Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Publishers’ ‘‘ FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS ” will be sent on application 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ® “sza'ouc'cns™ 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL ENGLISH TOWNS 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Mr. Howells writes of various English towns and the delightful country in between. Everywhere the author 
proves himself the best of travelling companions, catching the spirit and dominant love of each locality and regaling 
the reader with the little adventures and encounters along the road. 
Illustrated. Crown 8v0, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net. 
Tourist Edition. Bound in Limp Leather, $3.00 net. 


LEW WALLACE: An Autobiography 


The famous author of “ Ben-Hur” — the book that millions have read — devoted his last years to the pre- 
paration of this remarkable life-story. A man who has won distinction on the diverse fields of arms, letters, 
polities, and diplomacy must have that in him which compels attention; but this is more than the mere record of 
a remarkable career: it is the presentation of the man himself, an intensely individualistic and many-sided char- 
acter, and one of the most picturesque and forceful personalities of our times. 


Two Volumes. Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Deckel Edges. Ina Box. Price, $5.00 net. 


THE AMERICANISM OF WASHINGTON By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Dr. Van Dyke answers those critics and historians who, while recognizing to the full the value of Washington’s 
service to his country, have been disposed to deny him the title of “American.” The essay not only shows what the 
essence of our national spirit really is, but it carries an inspiring message to all intelligent and high-minded citizens. 

Oblong 16mo, Ornamented Cloth, Decorations in Color. Price, 50 cts. 


THE FUTURE IN AMERICA By H. G. WELLS 


A presentation of the many phases of American life — social, economic, and materialistic — viewed through 
the impartial eyes of the curious but friendly critic who recently visited our shores. It is distinguished by the 
clear insight of the trained scientist and observer of men and manners, and the amazing prevoyance for which 
Mr. Wells is remarkable. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL By LORD ROSEBERY 
A charmingly written book, abounding in fresh glimpses of Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Salisbury, and other 
commanding figures, with a view of the larger phases of English political life. In dealing with Churchill he 
writes as a close friend. In a sense it is a book by a prime minister about prime ministers, and a peculiarly illumi- 
nating review of high politics and the great phases of English life in our own time. 
With Frontispiece. Price, $2.25 net. 


MY PEOPLE OF THE PLAINS By ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


A volume largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ service as the 
first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hospitality and informality of the 
miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers of the West who made up this diversified diocese frequently led to most 
amusing incidents, which Bishop Talbot has related with a simple, rich humor. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.75 net. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON ASTRONOMY By SIMON NEWCOMB 


General readers who are interested in astronomy but not in its technicalities will find in Professor Newcomb’s 
volume interesting chapters on the problems that astronomers are facing to-day: — How large is the universe? 
Has it definite bounds? How long will it endure? What becomes of the sun’s energy radiated into space? These 
and kindred questions are discussed in the light of the most recent knowledge. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net. 
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SOME OCTOBER BOOKS 
Published by Little, Brown & Co, Boston, mass. 





Mars and Its Mystery By Prof. EDWARD S. MORSE 


A study of the planet Mars and its canals for the general reader by a naturalist 
of international reputation. Fully illustrated. Small 8vo. $2.00 net. 


. e 
Literary By-Paths in Old England 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
Valuable unpublished material derived from visits to the homes of Hood, Keats, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Gray, Spencer, Burns, Gilbert White, Goldsmith, Carlyle, 
and Coleridge is included in this handsome book. With 124 illustrations in half- 
tone. 8vo, cloth, gilt top; in box, $3.00 net. 


The Silver Crown By LAURA E. RICHARDS 


Another book of fables for old and young similar to “ The Golden Windows.” 
With ornamental initials, etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Some Chinese Ghosts By LAFCADIO HEARN 


A new edition of Lafcadio Hearn’s volume of remarkable Chinese stories, 


* originally published in 1887. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 


A Handbook of Polar Discoveries. 
By GENERAL A. W. GREELY 
An authoritative réswmé of Polar Explorations from the earliest voyages to the 


resent time, based on General Greely’s earlier “ Handbook of Arctic Discoveries.” 
With portrait and maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Last Verses By SUSAN COOLIDGE 


Hitherto uncollected or unpublished poems by the late Sarah C. Woolsey (Susan 
Coolidge), with an appreciation of her life and work by her sister, Mrs. Daniel C. 
Gilman. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 net; white and gold $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents. 


From Dream to Vision of Life sy uuian waimina 


Uniform with “The World Beautiful.” 16mo, $1.00 net; white and gold, 
$1.25 net ; postage 10 cents. 


NEW FICTION 
The Dragon Painter By MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA 


(SYDNEY McCALL) 
“The Dragon Painter” represents Mrs. Fenollosa’s ripest and most artistic work, 
in which she again reveals the inner depth of Japanese feeling but along quite 
different lines. Umé-ko, the dragon maiden, a sweet and heroic character? 
romises to become as great a favorite as the author’s lovable heroine, “ Truth 
exter.” Illustrated by Gertrude McDaniel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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THE CENTURY COS NEW BOOKS 








Seeing France With Uncle John 


A new book of humor by Anne Warner, author of the well-known “Susan Clegg’’ stories. Not 
since Mark Twain’s “‘ Innocents Abroad ’’ have we been given such a jolly and clever satire on 


a certain type of American tourists. 


Ring in the New 
By Richard Whiteing, author of ‘‘ No. 5 John Street.’’ 
‘* Is one of the stories that grips; its men and women 
live; it is crowded with thoughts on great subjects,’’ 
says the Saturday Review of the N. Y. Times. A story 
of the *‘ other half’’ in London. 709 pages. $1.50. 


Don-a-Dreams 


By Harvey J. O’ Higgins, author of 
** The Smoke Eaters.’’ A fine, ten- 
der, compelling romance, — the 
love story of a youth of high ideals 
who comes to New York to seek 
his fortune. ‘‘ Signally gteat.’’ 
350 pages. $1.50. 


A Modern 
Madonna 


A dramatic novel with a unique 
plot, by Caroline Abbot Stanley, 
author of ‘‘ Order No. 11.’’ The 
scene is laid in Washington, D.C. 
It is an old-fashioned story, written 
with great power. 


375 pages. $1.50. 
The Upstart 


By Henry M. Hyde, well known 
as a writer of short stories. The 
tale of a little lad in an Illinois 
town who starts heavily handi- 
capped, but who wins success. A 
racy, humorous, dramatic narra- 
tive. 350 pages. $1.50. 








The Season’s 
Art Book 


THE 


CHATEAUX 
OF 
TOURAINE 


By 
MariA HorRnNor LANSDALE. 


Illustrated in color by Fules 
Guérin and from photographs 
in tint and black. A superb 
book which will appeal to 
every cultured reader and 
traveller. Companion volume 
to “Italian Villas’’ by Edith 
Wharton. Richly bound. 
$6.00 net, postage 27 cents. 








Lincoln the Lawyer 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 300 pages. $1.50. 
In the Days of the Comet 


By H. G. Wells, author of ‘‘ The War of the Worlds.’’ 
An imaginative novel, yet with its chief charm in the 
human interest and the love story. A comet approaches 
the earth and, with its impact, brings about the dawn 
of the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Man.’’ 3750 pages. $1.50. 


Georgie 
By Dorothea Deakin. A_ book 
which reminds one of Anthony 
Hope’s ‘‘ Dolly Dialogues,’’ but 
instead of having a gir! for its chief 
character, Georgie, the hero, is a 
big blond, boyish Englishman. 
Illustrated by Underwood and 
Ralph. 300 pages. $1.50. 


The Treasure of 
Peyre Gaillard 


By John Bennett, author of ‘‘ Mas- 
ter Skylark.’’ A remarkable story, 
“— unquestionably one of the best 
tales ever written of a cryptogram 
and its unravelling. 

Illustrated. $1.50. 


New Thumb-Nails 


Little volumes with embossed 
leather bindings. New issues: 
Hale’s ‘‘ The Man Without a 
Country,’’ Emerson’s ‘‘ Friend- 
ship’’ and ‘‘Character,’’ and 
‘The Proverbs of Solomon.’’ 
Beautiful gift books. $7.00 each. 


By Frederick Trevor Hill, Member of the New York bar, author of ‘‘ The Accomplice,’’ etc. New light on the 
great American. The full story, hitherto untold, of Mr. Lincoln’s achievements during his twenty-four years asa 
practising lawyer. Richly illustrated with reproductions of photographs and documents. $2.00, pestage 14 cents. 


Addresses of John Hay 


A collection of the more notable 
addresses delivered by the late 
Secretary of State during the last 
years of his life. 300 pages. 

$2.00 net, postage, 14 cents. 


A Book of Music 


A new volume of poems relating 
especially to music, by Richard 
Watson Gilder. 


$7.00 net, postage 5 cents. 


Campaigning with Grant 
A new trade edition of General 
Horace Porter’s intimate and 
familiar portrait of the great 
commander. 

$7.80 net, postage 16 cents. 








Send for richly illustrated fali catalogue. It contains a list 
of books for children especially selected according to the ages 
of the children. A belpful guide to boliday purchasers. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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NEW FALL PUBLICATIONS 





Captain Courtesy, A Tale of Southern California 


By Epwarp CuiLps CARPENTER. 12mo. Cloth. Decorative cover. Five illustrations in color 
by Elenore Plaisted Abbott. Price $1.50 


A dainty love story of old California in the days of Mexican rule. 





Trusia: A Princess of Krovitch 


By Davis Brinton. 12mo. Cloth. Stamped in gold. Illustrations in color and black and 
white by Walter H. Everett. Price $1.50 


A thrilling romance of the “Graustark” type. 





Colonel Crockett’s Co-operative Christmas 


By Rupert HuGues. 12mo. Cloth. Decorative cover. Illustrations in color by J. J. Gould. 
Marginal decorations on every page. In holly box. Price $1.00 


A typical American Christmas story. 





Made in His Image 
By Guy THorne, author of “When it was Dark,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1.50 
A tale at once powerful and thrillingly absorbing. 





Queen of the Rushes, A Romance of the Welsh Country 


By ALLen Rarng, author of “ Mifanwy, a Welsh Singer,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1.50 
Shows the life of the Welsh people of today in realistic manner. 





The Yarn of Old Harbour Town, A Sea Romance 
By W. Ciark Russex1, author of “ The Romance of a Midshipman,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. 








A tale that breathes the freshness and freedom of the sea. Price $1.50 
Rhymes for Wee Sweethearts That Little Limb 
By KaTHARINE Forrest Hamity. Large By May Batpwny, author of “ That Little 
8vo. Cloth. Decorative cover. Five illus- Brother.” A story that vies with “ Helen’s 
trations in color and decorations in color on Babies,” to keep one laughing from beginning 
every page by Curtis Wager-Smith. toend. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price $1.50 net. Price $1.25 
The Four Corners Shaggycoat 
A Virginia story for girls. By Amy E. The Biography of a Beaver. By CLARENCE 
BLANCHARD, author of “Janet’s College Hawkes, author of “ Little Forresters,” ete. 
Career,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. [Illustrations by Charles 
Price $1.50 Copeland. Price $1.25 














PUBLISHED 
BY 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. “#ulisituit> 
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1,250,000 pate Have Been Sold 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS | 


(Size 6 x 4 inches) 


“*These miracles of publishing are both the cheapest 
and the most charming series of classics in existence.”’ 


The best recommendation of THE WORLD'S CLASSICS is the books themselves, which have earned 
unstinted praise from all the leading critics and the public. 


Upwards of 14% million copies have been sold. 


In order to still further increase the wide popularity of these books, we will, for a 
limited period, send copies POSTPAID to any address, at the following special prices : 


Cloth Boards, gilt back 


Lambskin, limp, gilt top .. . 


35 cents 
50 cents 


. . . . 


Venetian Morocco, limp, gilt top 75 cents 


Already issued — Seventy-six volumes. 


POETRY 


3. Tennyson’s Poems. 1330-1858. Fourth Impression. 

7. Keats’ Poems. Third Impression. 

9. The Ingoldsby Legends. Third Impression. 

. English Songs and Ballads. Compiled by T. W. H. 
Crosland. Second Impression. 

. Herrick’s Poems. Second Impression. 

. Pope’s liad of Homer. Second Impression. 

- Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

. Burns’ Poems. Second Impression. 

. Pope’s Odyssey of Homer. 

. Dryden’s Virgil. 

. §6 and 76. Chaucer’s Works. Vols. I., II., and III. 
From the text of Professor Skeat. Complete in three 
volumes. 

. Robert Browning’s Poems. Vol. |. 


BELLES LETTRES 


2. Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Fourth Impression. 

5. Haglitt’s Table Talk. Third Impression. 

6. Bmerson’s Eesaye. Fourth Impression. 

. Hagzlitt’s Sketches and Essays. Second Impression. 

. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. Second Impression. 

. White’s History of Selborne. Second Impression. 

. De Quincey’s Opium Eater. Second Impression. 

. Bacon’s Essays. Second Impression. 

. Hazlitt’s Winterslow. 

Emerson’s English Traits. Second Impression. 

. Selected English Essays. Chosen and arranged by 
W. Peacock. Second Impression. 

. Hume’s Essays. Second Impression. 

. English Prose from Mandeville to Ruskin. 
Chosen and arranged by W. Peacock. 

. Essays and Letters by Leo Tolstoy. Translated 
by Aylmer Maude. Second Impression. 

. Haglite’s Spirit of the Age. 

. Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

. Carlyle’s On Heroes and Hero Worship. 

and 70. Montaigne’s Essays. Vols. I, and II. Com- 

plete in 3 volumes. 

. Thoreau’s Walden. 


AMERICAN BRANCH 33 33 





Forty are in a Second or Subsequent Impression. 





FICTION 
1. Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. Third Impression. 


4. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Second Impres- | 


sion. 
8. Dickens’ Oliver Twist. Second Impression. 
. Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights. Second Im- 
pression. 
. Charlotte Bronte’s Shirley. Second Impression. 
. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Second Impression. 
Swift's Gulliver’s Travels. Second Impression. 
. Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 
ond Impression, 
. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. Second Impression. 
. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. Second Impression. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. Second Impression. 


Sec- 


s10n. 

. Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, Second Impression. 

. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Second Impression. 

. Charlotte Bronte’s Villette. 

. Thackeray’s Book of Snobs. 

. George Eliot’s Adam Bede. 

. Borrow's Lavengro. 

. Anne Bronte’s Tenant of Windfell Hall. 

. Twenty-three Tales by Tolstoy. Translated by 
L. and A. Maude. 

. Borrow’s Romany Rye. 


. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Second Impression. 
Of the Imitation of Christ. Thomas a Kempis. 
. The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (shortly). 
+ Y:5 55. Ny 69 -_ 4 Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 
and II od Impression. 
Complete in 7 volumes. 
. 48 and 53. Buckle’s History of Civilization. Vols. 
I. and II. Second Impression. Vol. III. 
. Borrow's Bible in Spain. 


. The Prince. By Niccolo Machiavelli. 
Luigi Ricci. 
and p>. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Vols. 
and II. Complete. 
. Burke’s Works. Vol. I. 


. Darwin’s Origin of Species. Third Impression. 


Translated by 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


89 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


. George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss. Second Impres- 


Vols. IIL.-VII. | 


| 
| 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NEW BOOKS 


Railway Organization and Working Edited by EARNEST R. DEWSNUP 


A score of prominent railway officials have contributed to this volume the condensed results of their experience. 
Eminently practical and thoroughly readable, the book will occupy a unique position as a manual of railroad 
business. It is equally adapted to university classes and to the needs of the professional railroader. 500 pages ; 
small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.15, 





The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States 
By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 
The process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is a subject of perennial interest. Not jurists alone, 
but all intelligent citizens will be attracted by this summary of the intricate debates that fixed our national 
procedure regarding naturalization. 530 pages; r2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His Time 


By WILLIAM C. GORDON 
It is rare that two departments of study are combined as cleverly and as profitably as English literature and 
sociology are combined in this work. It is a treatment, on a somewhat novel plan, of a subject at once liter- 
ary and scientific. 266 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


The Theory of Education in the Republic of Plato 
By the late Professor R. L. NETTLESHIP 
This essay by one of the best classical scholars of Cambridge University has been practically inaceessible to 
American readers. This new edition will be welcomed by students of educational theory. 150 pages ; small 8vo. 


Homeric Vocabularies By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED and WILLIAM B. OWEN 
This little book is planned to aid the reader of Homer in the rapid acquiring of a vocabulary. The words are 
arranged in the order of their frequency, a method which has proved remarkably successful in practice. 

62 pages; small 8vo, paper; net 50 cents ; postpaid 53 cents. 


Egyptian Antiquities in the Piér Collection By GARRETT PIER 
Mr. Pier’s collection contains a number of unique specimens and is know to experts throughout the world. 
The catalogue is luxuriously printed and bound, and profusely illustrated. 50 pages; royal 8vo; net $4.00. 


Index Volume to Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt 
An elaborate index to the collection will shortly be published as a separate volume. A most important work 


will thus be completed. It will now be possible for any reader of English to have access to the entire body of 
Egyptian historical inscriptions. 200 pages ; 8vo; net $2.00. 


Hebrew Life and Thought By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 
The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, and who yet finds little to attract him in accounts of 
scientific investigations, will do well to read this book. Enriched with the fruits of a life-time of study and 
versed in. the intricacies of modern criticism, the author approaches her subject with a depth of feeling that 
reminds one of the best religious writers of the past. 390 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


The Life of Jesus By HERBERT W. GATES 
A text-book for graded Sunday schools. The work is adapted to children of twelve or thirteen, and is intended 
to develop independent thought and research. It will be published in four quarterly parts, but after April 1, 


1907, will be delivered as a single volume. Postpaid $1.00. Note books for pupils, with maps and pictures, 
§0 cexits each. 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age By GEORGE H. GILBERT 
This, like the preceding, belongs to the series of Constructive Bible Studies.” It is intended for pupils of 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. Like the other volumes of the series it aims to embody the results of 
modern scholarship, while remaining true to the spirit of its great theme. 250 pages; 8vo; postpaid $1.00. 
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THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. 


Edited, with an introduction, by W. GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON, who possesses the finest known collection of 
Blake pictures. Profusely illustrated with BLAKE’s most 
perfect drawings and pictures in addition to the illustra- 
tions originally selected by Mr. Gilchrist. Crown 8vo, $3.50 net; Postage extra. 


LEDGERS AND LITERATURE 


Being the Recreations of a Bookkeeper, by GEORGE KNOLLYs. 
“We are in the twilight of Romance, nor do we hold with Mr. Chesterton that 
the true mystery is bred only in the sunlight. The real essence of a balance is 
too intricate for this outspoken professor of an ostentatious philosophy.” 
—From the Romance of Doskhesping. 
12mo, $1.25 net; Postage 8 cents. 


THE ART REVIVAL IN AUSTRIA 


Special Extra Number to The INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
Over 220 Illustrations, 18 Special Color Plates, Photogravures, etc. 
“ Has a distinct historical value.”"—New York Tribune. 
4to Wrappers $2.50 net; Cloth $3.00 net; Postage 35 cents. 
Treats Fully of the New Ideas in House Decoration, Architecture, Painting, etc. 


Old English 
Country Cottages 


Fifteen Beautiful Full-page Color 
Plates. Wrappers $2.50 net; 
Cloth $3.00 net; Postage extra. 














SPECIAL EXTRA NUMBER TO THE 
_ INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
& Over 220 Illustrations presenting 
a Record of the Fast Disappearing 
Style of Cottage that gives such 
charm to English landscapes, with 
Architectural Details, etc. 


THE COMING DAWN 


A Story of Love, Marriage and Divorce, by CHARLES EGERTON. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“Fiction draws near to history when it offers such clever pages.” 
—New York World. 


A CRUISE ACROSS EUROPE 


Notes on a Fresh Water Voyage from Holland to the Black 
Sea, by DonALD MAXwELL, Author of ‘The Log of the 
Griffin.” With nearly 200 Illustrations by the Author and 
Cottington Taylor, and Frontispiece in Color. 

8vo, $3.00 net; Postage extra. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 
-JAPANESE SUBJECTS 


MAKERS OF JAPAN 


By J. Morris. The volume comprises twenty-two biographical essays. With 24 illustrations from photographs. 
Indexed. Large 8vo. Price $3.00 met. 


“In the preparation of this volume my object has been to convey (a) a general impression of Japan and her people; (5) the 
workings of reform, as exemplified in the lives of some of her patriots.” —- Tue Auruor. 











“Mr. Morris is well acquainted with his subject, from long residence in Japan and near-at-hand knowledge of the men he 
describes and the situation he pictures.” — Wm. Ex..ior Grirris. 


JAPAN AS IT WAS AND IS 


By RicHarp HitpretH. A HANDBOOK oF OLD JAPAN. Edited, with Supplementary Notes, by Ernest W. 
CLEMENT. Introduction by Witt1AM ELLiot Grirris. With maps and roo illustrations. Thoroughly indexed. 
Two volumes, 12mo, in slip case. Price $3.00 net. 

The text of Mr. Hildreth’s well-known book is here presented in a new form. The work, which has been for fifty years a 
standard one, has long been out of print and rare. This new reprint makes again available this invaluable work, with new 
features, at a popular price. It is more than history ; it is a most entertaining and naive account of travels and life among a 
people then but little touched by European influence. 


KAKEMONO 


Japanese SkeTcues. By A. Hersace Epwarps. With frontispiece and glossary. Crown 8vo. Price $1.75 net. 
These sketches present an epitome of the Japanese attitude toward life, and are in themselves a series of delightful 
bits — each a veritable cameo, complete and delicate. 


“It matters not where one dips into the book's quiet richness, it is all Japan."" — Chicago Record-Herald. 


McDONALD OF OREGON 


By Eva Emery Dye. A TALe or Two SHores. With 6 drawings by Walter J. Enright. Price $1.50. 


The chance casting away of a party of Japanese on the Oregon coast many years ago inspired McDonald, a 
fully historical personage, to enact a similar drama in his own proper self with the characters and continents 
reversed. Landing on the shores of Japan he was passed from governor to governor until he reached the capital. 
There he was permitted to establish a school, and it was actually his pupils who acted as interpreters during the 
negotiations with Commodore Perry, generally supposed to be the first of Americans to enter Japan. Mrs. Dye 
has long been aware of the facts in McDonald’s unusual career, having obtained them largely from his own lips ; 
but she deferred publication until his papers finally reposed in her hands. 





“Mrs. Dye’s book is from the moment of its writing become a part of the undying history of out country. As captivating and 
stirring as any fiction is this work which tells a true and important chapter of the national history. It is more than biography, 
more than a bit of sectional reminiscence — it is national.’ — The Detroit Times. 

. 


A HANDBOOK OF MODERN | ARTS AND CRAFTS OF OLD 
JAPAN JAPAN 


. Dick. Second American Edition. With 
By Ernest W.CiementT. This popular volume has | pid ween ot Bay es net. 


recently been revised by the author, who has written 


an additional chapter on the Russo-Japanese War. FAR EASTERN IMPRESSIONS 





Sixth Edition. With 72 illustrations and map cor- Japan, Korea, Cutna. By Ernest F. G. Hatcu, 
rected todate. Indexed. 12mo. Uniform with ‘‘ Japan M. P. With 88 illustrations. Indexed. 1amo. 
as It Was and Is’’ (Hildreth). Price $1.40 net. Price $1.40 net. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 








Bram Stoker’s Personal Reminiscences of 


ris Hanawome EAENRY IRVING 


ly bound in cloth, 


d ith «“ Bram Stoker’s fascinating reminiscences . . . abounds in anecdotes 
emy octavo, wit and is intensely interesting.” — New York Tribune. 

P ortraits and other Such a picture of Henry Irving as has not been hitherto accessible.” 
illustrations never — New York Times. 


hitherto published. “A book teeming with personal, intimate sympathy.” [ 
The set in a — The Record-Herald, Chicago. 
“ These reminiscences by Irving’s ‘ other self’ are sure to be as inter- 
box $7.50 net esting as they are authentic.” — The Chicago Tribune. 








Mr. Herbert Paul's HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND 
Complete in five volumes, of which the last is published this week. The series is described as ‘ pre-eminently 
readable,” American Historical Review; ‘exceptionally usable,” Record- Herald, Chicago; “an invaluable 
political history of the past sixty years,” Review of Reviews. Cloth, 8vo, gilt tops, the set, $12.50 net. 


Professor Alexander T. Ormond’s CONCEPTS OF PHILOSOPHY 
By the author of “ Basal Concepts,”’ etc., McCosh Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University. An attempt to 
bring into a united, proportioned system of knowledge and belief the insights of Science, Sociality, Ethics, and 
Religion. Cloth, 8vo, 722 pages, $4.00 net. 


Professor George S. Fullerton's AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By the Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University, author of “A System of Metaphysics,” etc. 


Cloth, medium 8vo, $1.60 net, 

Lord Acton’s LETTERS ON MODERN HISTORY 
By the late John Edward Emerich, first Baron Acton, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge, who planned the monumental * Cambridge Modern History ” in twelve volumes. “ Full of the magnetic 
quality which made history human and from the first crowded his lectures.” Cloth, 8vo, riz+362 pages, $3.25 net. 


Mr. H. B. Walters’s THE ART OF THE GREEKS 
A handsomely illustrated imperial 8vo volume, which covers comprehensively the characteristics cf Greek art 
and its forms in architecture, sculpture, painting, vases, gem engraving, coins, and metal work. 
With 112 plates and other illustrations in the text. $6.00. 


Dr. Henry's C.Lea’s HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN Second 


Volume 

In this great work on a subject of dramatic history and wide reaching effects on the character of Spain and of 
the world, Dr. Lea ‘has made a noble contribution to the history of human liberty.” — Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
To be completed in four volumes, each $2.50 net. 


Professor William Henry Schofield’s ENGLISH LITERATURE 
From the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. Dr. Schofield is Professor of Comparative Literature, Harvard University. 
His illuminating method differs from that of any hitherto followed in a history of Middle English literature. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net. 
The work fills a long-standing gap in the series which includes Saintsbury’s “ Elibabethan Literature,” Gosse’s 
“ Literature of the 18th Century,” etc. A succeeding volume, “ Chaucer to Elizabeth,” is in press. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s TARRY-AT-HOME TRAVELS 
Genial leisurely records of places which every American ought to know, yet so few really see, and to which 
scarcely anyone else could bring such a wealth of personal and historic association. 
The 200 fine illustrations are Dr. Hale's own collection. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net; by mail $2.70. 


Dr. Lewis O. Brastow’s THE MODERN PULPIT 
By the author of “ Representative Modern Preachers,” Professor of Practical Theology in Yale University. He 
tells of the change which modern preaching is undergoing, the causes of it, the contributions of different 
religious communions to it, and the tendencies of its growth in power. The book is more than interesting, it is 
inepiriting. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE. 


The annual reviews of the chief Continental 
literatures, which have long constituted one of 
the most valuable services of the London “Ath- 
enzum,” are no longer regularly presented in a 
single group of articles, but are scattered through 
the year as occasion seems to warrant. Two 
recent numbers of our English contemporary 
have contained reports from Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Russia, which we here attempt to 
summarize. 

The German report, by Dr. Ernst Heilborn, 
instead of essaying the customary survey of the 
whole field of literary production, is this year 
confined to a discussion of two books, Pastor 
Frenssen’s novel “ Hilligenlei” and Herr 
Schnitzler’s comedy “* Zwischenspiel.” The for- 
mer work, which we review elsewhere in its En- 
glish translation, need not for that reason long 
detain us. We quote only a single suggestive 
sentence from Dr. Heilborn : 

“In the episodes in which Herr Frenssen gives poet- 
ical and popular expression to those dim fancies and 
presentiments of struggling, self-willed souls that are 
so characteristic of his Holstein people, his style resem- 
bles that of the ballad-writers; we get the impression 
that a master of the short ballad — he has never pub- 
lished anything in that form — is trying his hand, and 
not altogether to his advantage, at a long prose nar- 
rative.” 


Turning to Herr Schnitzler’s play, we read of 
the author that “he is a sceptic, and puts no 
faith in sensual impulses.” The situation in 
‘¢ Zwischenspiel ”’ is thus introduced : 


« A man and a woman, both of whom are free from 
prejudices of any kind, have married. He is a musical 
director, and she a singer, and the unconventional views 
held in the artistic circles they frequent have influenced 
them deeply. Even from the beginning they felt that 
their union would have to come to an end as soon as 
their love for each other should be dead. Their part- 
nership, however, was, as they imagined, based upon one 
solid foundation — that of sincerity. They have prom- 
ised — and hitherto have kept the promise -— that they 
will speak the truth to each other unreservedly, even if 
the day should come when one or the other falls in love 
with someone else.” 


But temptation comes to both, and “the very 
sincerity on which they had relied proves their 


ruin.” The working out of the play offers a 
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tangle of infidelity, suspicion, attempted recon- 
ciliation, and final separation. The play proves, 
we are told, + that the institution of marriage is 
justified in its own nature, and those who con- 
sider themselves superior to all the traditional 
conceptions of morality are themselves made to 
furnish the proof,” which is a most excellent 
moral. The critic makes a comparison between 
the two significant writers of whom he has been 
disecoursing. The novelist, he says, 

“Has the health and sturdy independence of one who 
lives a country life, looks his fellows straight in the face, 
and turns his clear gaze up to the stars in visionary 
thought. . . — dramatist } isthe neurotic, moody, sen- 
sitive child of the metropolis, who makes it his task to 
arrest and hold fast the fleeting impulses of the spirit, 
and to whom reality appears illusion, and illusion real- 
ity. We may feel ourselves drawn to the one or the 
other according to our temperament, but neither can be 
ignored.” 

Dr. Guido Biagi’s notes on Italian literature 
give the first place to Senator Fogazzaro’s “ Il 
Santo,” of which also we review the translation 
upon another page of this issue. This book, the 
writer remarks, “ produces the effect of those 
ultra-modern religious pictures in which Christ 
is seen appearing at a supper of persons clad in 
evening dress. The violent contrast between 
the theme and the modern and mundane atmo- 
sphere destroys all verisimilitude.” We have 
already said something like this about “ Hill- 
igenlei,”” and the observation applies to “ Il 
Santo” with perhaps greater truth. Other 
Italian fiction of the year includes Signora 
Serao’s “ Dopo il Perdono” and Signor Diego 
Angeli’s “ L’Orda d’Oro,’ which is a story of 
“that cosmopolitan society which flocks to 
Rome in search of the distractions offered by 
the only capital in existence that can boast of 
two Courts and two diplomatic worlds, where 
carnival and dance can be had in double doses.” 
A highly important work in the dramatic field 
is Professor Luigi Rosi’s “ Italian Comedians,” 
being two richly illustrated volumes upon the 
history of the Italian stage. A few other works 
are “ La Poesia Popolare Italiana,” by Sig. A. 
d’ Ancona ; “ Nuovi Studi Danteschi,” by Sen- 
ator F. d’Ovidio; “La Donna Fiorentina del 
Buon Tempo Antico,” by Professor I. del 
Lungo; and a“ Manuale Comparativo di Let- 
terature Stranieri,” by Professors G. Mazzoni 
and P. E. Pavolini. 

Don Rafael Altamira says that « the balance 
of the last twelve months has been rather against 
Spanish literature.”” The death of Valera a year 
ago has been followed by that of Pereda, the 
novelist of Santander, and by that of the poet 
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Manuel Palacio. Although all three lived to 
an advanced age, and had probably given their 
best to the world, “ they seem to cast a sort of 
tutelary shade within which are developed the 
authors who are destined to replace them.” 
The important enterprise of the resuscitated 
* Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles”’ is discussed 
at considerable length, and special comment is 
made upon the four volumes of the new series 
already published. It seems that works in 
Catalan and in Latin are also to be included 
in this library. In fiction, Sefior Galdés has 
published a new “ Episodio Nacional ” entitled 
*“ La Vuelta al Mundo en la Numancia,”’ de- 
scribed as “the most perfect and eloquent, as 
well as the most effective, of his symbolical 
works.’ Other novels are “ Tristan o el Pesi- 
mismo,” by Sefior Valdés, and “La Maja 
Desnudo,” by Sefior Ibaiiez. Three novelists 
of the younger school are Sefior Ciges Aparicio, 
author of “ Del Hospital”; Seftor Sanchez Diaz, 
author of “ Juan Corazon”; and Sefior Miro, 
author of “ Del Vivir.” All three are “ remark- 
able for energy of thought and expression, for 
the realistic sincerity of their transcriptions, 
and for an engaging audacity of view.” 
Russian literature, of which Mr. Valerii 
Briusov is the chronicler, has been much affected 
by the revolutionary movement and the com- 
parative freedom that the press has enjoyed 
during the past year or more. Under these 
changed conditions, we are told, 
“ Numerous new periodicals appeared in Russia, with 
very varied objects, and extending to social democratic 
and revolutionary programmes. Many of these were 
suppressed after the first numbers or after an existence 
of some weeks, but they were soon reissued under an- 
other name, and readers recognized this change of masks. 
Satirical magazines appeared in numbers, ridiculing the 
higher ranks of the Government and their activities; 
and in this way in Russia, after a long interval, political 
and social satire arose. Pamphlets on political subjects 
had a great circulation (for the most part translations 
of chapters of books by Marx, Kautski, Labriola, Van- 
dervelde, and Kropotkin), sometimes running to hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. At first pamphlets of a 
social-democratic tendency had the greatest success; 
in the later period those dealing with the advocacy of 
anarchist theories were in the greatest demand.” 
Many books of a kind heretofore impossible in 
Russia also found publication — books about 
the Decembrists and studies in constitutional 
law. Even such a work as Radistehev’s “ Jour- 
ney from St. Petersburg to Moscow,” which 
caused the writer to be severely punished in 


| 1790, has at last been permitted to see the 


light. Mr. Andreev’s “ To the Stars” is the 
most noteworthy dramatic publication of the 
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the stage, it has been widely read and discussed. 
“In this play a savant is represented who is 
entirely devoted to astronomical questions, and 
there is a circle of revolutionaires occupied en- 
tirely with contemporary matters, the burning 
questions of the day.” Mr. Andreev has also 
collected his best “ Tales” into a volume. “The 
Red Sword ” is a collection of stories by Mrs. Z. 
Gippius, “ written in an elaborate and original 
style.”” Professor Merezhkovski has been the 
most conspicuous literary figure of the year, 
having published three books which are thus 
described : 


««The Coming Vulgarian’ characterizes A. Chekhov 
and Gorki as writers without religious feeling: in their 
success, especially that of the latter, the author sees a 
symptom of the coming triumph of the vulgar fellow, 
everything that is grovelling in man. In ‘The Prophet 
of the Russian Revolution,’ he gives a totally new point 
of view of Dostoievski. The author shows that there 
is a profound disagreement between Dostoievski’s offi- 
cial Slavophile views, justifying Russian autocracy, and 
the spirit of revolt which lies hid in his work. The 
terrible force of revolution is more dangerous to society 
than all the attempts of the throwers of bombs. His 
third work, ‘Gogol and the Devil,’ gives an original 
interpretation of the person and fate of Gogol.” 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE MECHANICAL SPIRIT OF THE AGE, so far at least 
as it shows itself in the production of mechanical music, 
is deplored by Mr. Sousa in a recent magazine article. 
The protest comes none too soon. For a number of 
years now it has been possible to soothe the savage 
breast by dropping a coin into a penny-in-the-slot 
machine, to soften rocks by gramophone, and to bend a 
knotted oak with the pianola. The camera and process- 
printing devices combine to give us cheap machine-made 
art; type-setting machines and steam presses facilitate 
the wholesale manufacture of make-believe literature 
for the market-place; type-writers, phonographs, and 
stenographers do their united utmost to verify Cowper’s 
familiar line and make poetry itself a mere mechanic art. 

«On BeHAviour AT MEALS,” a quaint and curious 
essay written by Erasmus five centuries ago, lays down 
some rules that are almost too homely for quotation, 
but that help the modern reader to believe the world is 
really improving, if not in its major morals, at least in 
its minor. This is comforting, unless oae happens to be 
disquieted by a lurking suspicion that refinement of 
manners may be attended by a corresponding refine- 
ment of wickedness. However that may be, the essay- 
ist gravely admonishes his readers that it is “very rude 
to blow your nose on the table-cloth,” or “to wipe your 
fingers on your neighbor’s coat.” “Never praise the 
results of your cook’s labours or press your guests to eat, 
whether they like or not. Never criticise your host’s 
dinner unfavourably even if it be badly cooked. Pass 








over all these things in silence. Do not give dogs your 
bones to crack under the table, or feed the cat, or en- 
courage animals to jump on the table.” Above all, “do 
not lick your plate; it is an act that ill-becomes a cat, 
let xlone a gentleman.” To descend some rounds on the 
literary ladder, possibly a novel-reader here and there 
may recall that Trollope makes Conway Dalrymple, in 
“The Last Chronicle of Barsetshire,” refuse on prin- 
ciple Mr. Dobbs Broughton’s ’47 claret when that gen- 
tleman had himself praised the wine and told its price. 
But it is doubtful whether Dalrymple, or even Trollope, 
knew that he was here frowning on the violation of one 
of Erasmus’s rules. This brief reference to the learned 
Dutch scholar and one of his minor works is prompted 
by a peep into Mr. Richard Davey’s recent interesting 
volumes on “ The Pageant of London.” 


THE ART OF SOLITUDE, if the expression is allowable, 
appears to be in some danger of becoming a lost art in 
these crowded hours of glorious life. The means of 
intercommunication are superabundant, and we run the 
risk of forgetting Sir Thomas Browne’s wholesome ad- 
vice. “Be able to be alone,” he counsels the reader, in 
his “ Christian Morals.” “Lose not the advantage of 
solitude, and the society of thyself; nor be only content, 
but delight to be alone and single with Omnipresency. 
He who is thus prepared, the day is not uneasy, nor the 
night black unto him. Darkness may bound his eyes, 
not his imagination.” As if with these last words of 
Browne’s in his mind, Lowell says in his essay on 
Dryden: “ Solitude is as needful to the imagination as 
society is wholesome for the character.” Gibbon in 
his memoirs has left this stately note of a yearly custom 
of his: “On the approach of spring I withdraw without 
reluctance from the noisy and extensive scene of crowds 
without company, and dissipation without pleasure ” 
The golden mean is of course the thing to aim at. 
“Here again, as so often,” writes Emerson, “ Nature 
delights to put us between extreme antagonisms, and 
our safety is in the skill with which we keep the diag- 
onal line. Soiitude is impracticable, and society fatal. 
We must keep our head in the one, and our hands in the 
other. The conditions are met if we keep our independ- 
ence, yet do not lose our sympathy. These wonderful 
horses need to be driven by fine hands.” 


Tuer GREEK VASE, so effectively used by Keats in 
his finest ode, has again been admirably employed as an 
illustration, or symbol, by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
in a recent public address. The “ Attic shape” served 
the speaker to typify the contrast between American 
civilization and that of Continental Europe. A pyramid 
is the form taken by European society, — broad at the 
base and tapering upward to the point for whose sup- 
port all the substructure has its being; and, it might be 
added, the base of the pyramid is little less likely to 
rise than is the peasant of Europe. American society, 
on the other hand, is viewed by Dr. Hale in his indom- 
itable optimism as having the graceful and flowing out- 
lines of a Greek vase, — contracted at the base, swelling 
to ample proportions in the middle, and narrowing only 
a little as it nears the top. In other words, the mud- 
sill of our social structure presents itself to the speak- 
er’s eye as no more conspicuous than such a fundament 
ought to be in a well-designed piece of architecture. 
As for the controlling mass of our population — the 
fortunate multitude to whom Agur’s prayer, “Give me 
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neither poverty nor riches” has been granted — Dr. 
Hale holds that neither the arrogant plutocracy above 
nor the brutality and ignorance below can avail to 
diminish its strength and vitality. This striking image 
of Dr. Hale’s was modestly offered the other day as 
nothing new, being casually thrown out in the course of 
a long address with the remark that the speaker 


believed he had said the same thing in the same place | 


twenty years before. 

THE NEWSPAPER HABIT is deservedly stigmatized in 
a timely little volume of essays on bookish themes by 
one who, as librarian, and in other capacities, has rend- 
ered honorable service to the cause of culture. Without 
searching his pages for arguments and proofs, anyone 
might with little difficulty show that an indiscrimimate 
newspaper diet cannot but produce flippancy, superfi- 
ciality, aimlessness, vulgar curiosity, comn 
laziness, mental flabbiness, disregard for truth, a grow- 
ing thirst for sensation, and many other undesirable 
qualities. In these days when the chief purveyor, in 
this country, of this variety of literature, and that too 
in its most objectionable form, is manifesting ambitions 
of a kind that, unless checked, might bring him in the 
end to sit in very high places, no condemnation of this 
demoralizing species of reading-matter can be made too 
emphatic or repeated too often. It is true that the 
rising tide of newspapers is not to be swept back with 
the broom of literary censure; yet as honest Sancho has 
assured us that “there is a remedy for all things but 
death,” even the literary critic may take heart. At the 





time, work its own cure. When the reading public has 
had its nausea raised to the right pitch, the stomach will 
refuse to receive any longer its unsavory food. 


Lirr’s LITTLE IRONIES give a never-failing piquancy 
and charm to the daily round of otherwise humdrum 
duties and vapid pleasures, even as destiny’s grim mock- 
eries impart a tragic meaning, awful in its fascination, 
to the larger concerns of life. Thomas Wotton, the 
father of Sir Henry, was wont to declare again and 
again, “That if ever he did put on a resolution to 
marry, he was seriously resolved to avoid three sorts of 
persons: namely, Those that had children; Those that 
had Law-suits; And those that were of his kindred.” 
Nevertheless he wedded as his second wife a woman in 
whom was found “a concurrence of all those accidents 
against which he had so seriously resolved,” and who, 
be it added, became the mother of Sir Henry. “When 
me they fly, I am the wings,” is fate’s mocking com- 
ment on those that think to escape their destiny. 
Rings thrown into the sea in the morning are served 
up in the fish course at dmner. Cinderella, banished 
to the kitchen hearth, weds the handsome prince. 
Cyrus, delivered to Harpagus to be killed, lives to de- 
throne his hard-hearted grandfather Astyages. (Edipus, 
maimed and exposed on Mt. Citheron by his father 
Laius, survives to perpetrate, unwittingly, the most 
terrible crimes. And so on, in an unending variety of 
fable and legend illustrating the same familiar theme. 
These reflections, the triteness of which is not denied, 
are the fruit of a pleasant hour with Walton’s « Lives.” 
From the trivialities of modern members one turns with 
relief to the old masterpieces of biography, simple and 
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A BIZARRE BOOK ON DICKENS.* 


Chestertonese, like Johnsonese, has so marked 
and invariable a character that it is easy to rec- 
ognize and not difficult to imitate, however hard 
it may be to equal. One might discourse for 
hours in the Chestertonic manner, beginning 
somewhat as follows: There is a very common 
saying that virtue is its own reward ; but noth- 
ing could be further from the truth: virtue is 





_ its own penalty. And then, by placing oneself 


on one’s head and viewing all things inverted, 


_ one could easily demonstrate the collective wis- 


dom of the sages to be foolishness, tear to tat- 
ters the maxims of world-old experience, and 
leave the generally accepted conventions not a 
leg to stand on. To a fluent writer with a well- 
developed bump of destructiveness, this is as 
exhilarating as smashing window-panes is to the 
small boy with a pocketful of pebbles. But to 
maintain the sensation in its first riotous inten- 
sity, the window-panes must increase in size, the 


| paradoxes must grow ever more paradoxical. 


very worst, the disease will probably, in the fulness of | 


That Mr. Chesterton indulges in his wonted 
orgy of paradox in his already famous book on 
Dickens, is only saying that he is still the Mr. 
Chesterton of “« Varied Types ” and “ Heretics.” 
Some one has spoken, perhaps a little unkindly, 
of his.‘ tremendous, breathless, bank-holiday vol- 
ubility of expression.” This rushing overflow of 
superabundant health and high spirits is not in 


_ itself a thing to be condemned so much as won- 


dered at and enjoyed. Taking passage in one 


of his breezy volumes, we straightway find our- 


| selves (to adopt a current favorite metaphor and 


nomenclature) automobiling—we are tempted to 
say “ automobubbling ”—- over the literary high- 
way in a quite breathless and pulse-quickening 
fashion. To be sure, the machine has some little 
tricks of its own, —a way of jerking the pas- 
senger’s breath out of his body and shaking him 
up now and then, that is rather disconcerting at 
first, but at last becomes merely monotonous and 
tiresome. For example — and the figure must 
now be dropped — three times at least in the 


_ book under review democracy is characterized 


stately, presenting the larger outlines of character and | 


conduct. 


| New York: 


as undemocratic. ‘The democracy,” declares 
Mr. Chesterton, “has a hundred exuberant good 
qualities ; the democracy has only one outstand- 
ing sin—it is notdemocratic.” And again, speak- 
ing for Dickens, and as if expressly commissioned 


* Cuaries Dickens. A Critical Study. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 











by ray “ He sealed that sapeneatation gov- 
ernment has many minor disadvantages, one of 
them being that it is never representative.” The 
initial major defect has here become a minor. 
Still again, in the same strain: “ Carlyle fan- 
cied that our modern English government was 
wordy and long-winded because it was demo- 
cratic government. 
tainly the fact, that it is wordy and long-winded 
because it is aristocratic government.” 

Before dropping the subject of mannerisms 
and taking up the consideration of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s book as a whole, a few more instances 
may be cited. A straining for startling effects 
and for epigrammatic smartness is, of course, 
all too apparent, though it would probably be 
nearer the truth to call this not a straining, but 
an over-indulged natural inclination. He writes : 
“The common mind means the mind of all the 
artists and heroes; or else it would not be com- 
mon. Plato had the common mind ; Dante had 
the common mind ; or that mind was not com- 
mon.” And on an earlier page: “ Carlyle 
killed the heroes; there have been none since 
his time. He killed the heroic (which he dearly 
loved) by forcing upon each man this question : 
‘Am I strong or weak?’” Another instance : 
“ And while they might easily get more satis- 
faction out of a screaming article in Zhe War 
Cry than out of a page of Emerson about the 
Over-soul, this would not be because the page 
of Emerson is another and superior kind of lit- 
erature. It would be because the page of Em- 
erson is another (and inferior ) kind of religion.” 
And finally : “ There is no idea more vulgar or 
more ignorant than the notion that a gentleman 
is generally what is called refined.” The au- 
thor’s favorite mode of emphasizing a writer’s 
excellences is illustrated by the following char- 
acterizations of Dickens's art. ‘* We may,” he 
writes, “almost say this : that he could only make 
his characters probable if he was allowed to 
make them impossible.” ‘ Dickens’s art is like 
life beeause, like life, it is irresponsible, because, 
like life, it is incredible.” Is not this the very 
false gallop of consecutive reasoning? It is a 
perpetual game of bluff; the reader has no 
sooner recovered breath after one startling asser- 
tion than he is again struck speechless with 
another. Credo quia impossibile, is all he can 
gasp under this bombardment of paradox. One 
outrageously Chestertonian phrase, “a raving 
windmill of pessimism,” seems made expressly 
to fit Shakespeare’s designation of “ wild and 
whirling words.” 

But enough of the author’s well-known idio- 
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synerasies. As to the substance of his book, he 
is successful in showing the reasons of Dickens’ 8 

popularity, in tracing the development of Dick- 
ens the writer from the early “ Sketches by Boz”’ 
through the transitional “ David Copperfield ” 
to the final and unfinished “ Edwin Drood.” 


| « Pickwick” he considers the flower of Dick- 


Dickens saw, what is cer- | 





ens’s genius, although it is not a novel; for, 
excepting “The Tale of Two Cities,” Dickens 
wrote no novels. He was the showman of cer- 
tain immortal and familiar types. Like the 
folk-lore legends handed down from age to age, 
Dickens’s stories have no rounded completeness, 
with definite beginning and end. They are 
myths, capable of indefinite expansion. As Mr. 
Chesterton expresses it, — 

«“ Dickens was a mythologist rather than a novelist; 
he was the last of the mythologists, and perhaps the 
greatest. He did not always manage to make his char- 
acters men, but he always managed, at the least, to 
make them gods. They are creatures like Punch or 
Father Christmas. They live statically, in a perpetual 
summer of being themselves. It was not the aim of 
Dickens to show the effect of time and circumstance upon 
character; it was not even his aim to show the effect of a 
character on time and circumstance. It is worth remark, 
in passing, that whenever he tried to describe change in a 
character, he made a mess of it, as in the repentance of 
Dombey or the apparent deterioration of Boffin.” 

Considerable space is given to the American 
experiences and impressions of Dickens, and 
the writer is friendly to us in his treatment of 
the subject. He sympathizes with the Amer- 
ican resentment of Dickens’s eager advocacy of 
international copyright. ‘A beautiful young 
dreamer,” we read, “ought not to be even 
conscious of copyrights. For it is quite unjust 
to say that the Americans worship the dollar. 
They really do worship intellect — another of 
the passing superstitions of our time.” The 
following comment on “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” 
contains more than a grain of truth. 

“ Martin Chuzzlewit’s America is a mad-house: but 
it is a mad-house we are all on the road to. For com- 
pleteness and even comfort are almost the definitions of 
insanity. The lunatic is the man who lives in a small 
world but thinks it a large one: he is the man who lives 
in a tenth of the truth, and thinks it is the whole. . . 
Hence the more clearly we see the world divided into 
Saxons and non-Saxons, into our splendid selves and 
the rest, the more certain we may be that we are slowly 
and quietly going mad. The more plain and satisfying 
our state appears, the more we may know that we are 
living in an unreal world. For the real world is not 
satisfying. . . . The real world is full of bracing be- 
wilderments and brutal surprises.” 

Who of us, with even the dimmest remem- 
brance of his youth, can read without a respon- 
sive twinge what Mr. Chesterton says about 
some of boyhood’s agonies ? 
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“The bitterness of boyish distresses does not lie in 
the fact that they are large; it lies in the fact that they 
are small. About any early disaster there is a dreadful 
finality; a lost child can suffer like a lost soul. It is 
currently said that hope goes with youth, and lends to 
youth its wings of a butterfly; but I fancy that hope is 
the last gift given to man, and the only gift not given 
to youth. Youth is preéminently the period in which 
a man can be lyric, fanatical, poetic; but youth is the 
period in which a man can be hopeless. The end of 
every episode is the end of the world. But the power 
of hoping through everything, the knowledge that the 
soul survives its adventures, that great inspiration 
comes to the middle-aged; God has kept that good wine 
until now. It is from the backs of the elderly gentle- 
men that the wings of the butterfly should burst. There 
is nothing that so much mystifies the young as the con- 
sistent frivolity of the old. They have discovered their 
indestructibility. They are in their second and clearer 
childhood, and there is a meaning in the merriment of 
their eyes. They have seen the end of the End of the 
World.” 

It is in passages like this that the writer speaks 
with a happy insight and a telling force of ex- 
pression that make one almost forgive him his 
irritating perversities and eccentricities. Espe- 
cially good also is what he has to say about 
Dickens’s faulty management of his characters, 
although the good things are, as usual, clothed 
in paradox. A chapter on the great characters 
of Dickens is followed by one on his optimism, 
and this by a final brief chapter on his probable 
future. The author ventures to suggest that 
Dickens’s * place in nineteenth century England 
will not only be high, but altogether the high- 
est’; and further, with the current wrong use 
of a much over-worked word, “ I venture to offer 
the proposition that when more years have 
passed and more weeding has been effected, 
Dickens will dominate the whole England of the 
nineteenth century ; he will be left on that plat- 
form alone.”” This and other judgments in the 
book display such a lack of judicious deliberation 
and seemly moderation as to injure the work as 
a piece of criticism. As a life of Dickens it 
does not profess to have value. At the same 
time, it is entertaining, suggestive, brilliant in 
spots, the very last book one would go to sleep 
over. As a self-portrayal of Mr. Chesterton, 
rather than a picture of his greater fellow-coun- 
tryman, it has decided merits. The eye sees 
only what it brings with it, Again and again 
Mr. Chesterton hits off his own characteristics 
in seeking to detect those of his hero. “ Up- 
roariously readable” he calls Dickens ; and up- 
roariously readable one is at times inclined to 
call Mr. Chesterton. Dickens’s delight in “ great 
draughts of words” is surely equalled by his 
latest critic’s. If Dickens ** hilarious 


self-consciousness,”” his eulogist is not lacking 





therein; and if the elder writer was always 
striving for “ the pungent perfection of epithet,” 
the younger is not less eager in the quest. Those 
who like literary fireworks will thoroughly enjoy 
the book. The more sober-minded will deplore 
the fatal facility of this vigorous and original 
thinker, a facility that has drawn him into pro- 
lifie authorship before his mind has been sea- 
soned with long years of study and observation 
and silent thought. He has made haste to set 
every stitch of canvas before a favoring breeze, 
without adequate ballast in his hold. He has 
achieved his reputation at an age when many a 
scholar is, with much self-questioning and many 
doubts, first venturing to contribute of his accu- 
mulated treasure toward the enrichment of the 
world’s thought. Never can the bizarre, as such, 


be of enduring worth. Pprcy F. BICKNELL. 





AFTER THE WAR IN DIXIE.* 





During the past few years there have appeared 
a number of interesting books of war reminis- 
cences by Southern women, Two of the best 
of these, “ A Virginia Girl in the Civil War” 
and “ A Diary from Dixie,” were edited by 
Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avary, a native Virginian, 
who now appears again in print with a volume 
of her own on “ Dixie after the War,” the first 
book written by a woman dealing with that 
stormy period and the smouldering fires of con- 
troversy which it enkindled. Owing to the 
exceeding interest of the subject, it is probable 
that this volume will be followed by others of 
a similar nature. Such books are valuable, but 
they can hardly compare in popular interest 
with those dealing with the more heroic phases 
of actual war. The mere mention of Recon- 
struction causes an unpleasant feeling ; people 
on both sides of the line are still irritated about 
it; they are not agreed, and it will be long be- 
fore they are. Consequently no book that 
touches its vital problems will be accepted with- 
out controversy, No one, unless it be some 
scientific historian, now believes that an unbi- 
assed account of the happenings of those times 
could be written ; no one with human feelings, 
Northerner or Southerner, can read or write of 
many of the happenings of that time without 
exasperation. 

Probably about all we can reasonably expect 
in the way of fairness and soberness, in dealing 
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with the Reconstruction period, has been done 
in the volume under review. Its thirty-three 
chapters treat, from the Southern woman’s 
point of view, practically all that was of interest, 
as shown by such variety and range of topics as 
these: The last campaigns of the war in the 
heart of the Confederacy ; the dissolution of the 
Confederate government; Lincoln in Richmond; 
the military occupation, military government, 
and relations between the soldiers and the South- 
ern whites and blacks ; the home-coming of the 
Confederates ; the imprisonment of Southern 
leaders ; the negroes and freedom ; the aftermath 
of war — want and suffering among whites and 
blacks ; religious affairs, amusements, fashions ; 
the initiation and continuance of negro govern- 
ment ; illegal secret societies ; relations between 
the races during the Reconstruction period ; the 
carpet-bagger’s crooked political methods, and 
the overthrow of Reconstruction ; race preju- 
dice and “ crimes against women ”’; and, finally, 
the meaning of Memorial and Confederate pa- 
triotic societies. The author does not pretend 
to deal with the purely political problems, but 
aims rather to show what the Southern people 
of both colors were doing and thinking and say- 
ing after the war. Her sources of information 
are her own experiences, journals and letters of 
friends, contemporary newspapers and public 
documents. A wide acquaintance with the lit- 
erature of the period is shown, and there are 
few slips as to facts, names, and dates. The 
book is written in a lively anecdotal style ; the 
author has a keen sense of humor and a pro- 
found conception of the value of a good story. 
She has the right knack of selecting the most 
strixing facts, and presenting them at the proper 
time and place in her narrative. Her work will 
throw many side-lights on the dreary political 
history of the times. While the book is written 
from the Southern woman’s point of view (and 
she says that Southern women have found it 
difficult to get over war and Reconstruction ), it 
is generous and fair. In describing the military 
occupation, she says : “ I hate to say hard things 
of men in blue, and I must say all the good 
things I can. Because many were unworthy to 
wear the blue, many who were worthy have 
carried reproach.” The undisciplined black 
troops were guilty of horrible outrages ; but for 
the white troops she has little but praise. The 
most irritating parts of the military régime, — 
the frequent compulsory oath-takings, the flag 
persecutions, the ** button” order, the regulation 


of church services and marriages,— are de- | 
scribed in a series of anecdotes, of which the 





— ee LT 
| following is a good example. 





It is taken from 
a diary of the time. 

“ At church I saw officers wearing side arms. They 
come regularly to watch if we pray for the President 
of the United States. I hope they were edified. A 
number stood up during that prayer. Among the most 
erect were the M— girls, who have very retroussé noses. 
The Yankees reported: ‘Not only do they stand up 
when the President is prayed for, but they turn up their 
noses.’ They sent word back: ‘ A mightier power than 
the Yankee Army turned up our noses ”’’! 

The military commanders were gentlemen, 
and shielded the people in many ways, often 
making themselves offensive to radical politi- 
cians. The enlisted men were prompt to aid 
the helpless and relieve suffering. One would 
give his rations to the hungry; another would 
guard the homes of unprotected women. The 
following story, told of an Atlanta lady now 
living, then a young wife whose husband had 
not yet returned after the surrender, is one of 
the best in the book : 

« A big-hearted Irishman caught the little lady strug- 
gling over soap-suds. It looked as if she would never 
get those clothes clean. For one thing, when she tried 
to wring them, they were streaked with blood from her 
arms and hands. . . . ‘Faith an’ bejabbers,’ said Pat, 
‘an’ what is it that you’re thryin’ to do?’ ‘Go away, 
and let me alone!’ ‘Faith, an’ if you don’t lave off 
clanin’ thim garmints, they ’ll be that doirty—.’ ‘Go 
*way !’. ‘Sure, me choild, an’ if ye’ll jis’ step to the 
other soide if the tub without puttin’ me to the in- 
convaniance— .’ He was about to pick her up in his 
mighty hands. She moved. . . . ‘Sure, an’ it’s as good 
a washerwoman as ivver wore breeches I am,’ said Pat. 
. . - In short order he had all the clothes hanging snow 
white on the line; before he left, he cut enough wood 
for her ironing. ‘I’m your Bridget ivery washday that 
comes ’roun,’ he said. . . . This brother-man did her 
wash every week.” 


Naturally there was little social mingling of 
Northern people and Southerners ; the women 
especially kept at home, with windows closed, 
but we have the author’s word for it that the 
young ones often peeped through the blinds to 
see what the Northern visiting ladies wore. 

«TI will never forget how queer we thought the dress 
of the Northern ladies. . . . Their gowns were short 
walking length, and their feet could be seen quite 
plainly. That style would be becoming to us, we said 
to ourselves. . . . I got one as soon as I could... . 
We thought [their hats] the most absurd and trifling 
things. But we made haste to get some.” 

A Southern girl who accepted the attentions 
of a “ Yankee beau” was frowned upon. It 
was considered unfair to the dilapidated Con- 
federate swains now returning from the war. 
But some amusing things happened through this 


_ exclusiveness. For example: 


« Our ladies went veiled on the street. . . . There 


| was not much opportunity for young blue-coats to so 
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at them. .. . Mary Triplett, our famous blonde beauty, 


| year-old son drove, while another child dropped into 


was walking along, when the wind took off her veil and | 


carried it to the feet of a young Federal officer. He 
bent, uplifted the vagrant mask, and with his cap held 
before his eyes restored it.” 

Some of the most instructive chapters in the 
book are devoted to the conduct of the negroes 
after the war. In spite of all demoralization, 
it is clear that they took their freedom well. 
For their ill behavior, others than themselves 
were mainly to blame. Of Lincoln’s first and 
only speech to the Southern blacks, Mrs. Avary 
Says : 

“ Mercurial blacks collected about Mr. Lincoln, im- 
peding his progress. kneeling to him, hailing him as 
‘Saviour,’ and ‘My Jesus!’ They sang, shouted, danced. 
One woman jumped up and down, shrieking, ‘ I ’m free! 
I’m free!’ Some went into the regular Voodoo ecstasy, 
leaping, whirling, stamping, until their clothes were half 
torn off. Mr. Lincoln made a speech in which he said: 
‘ My poor friends, you are free. . . . But you must try 
to deserve this priceless boon. Let the world see that 
you merit it by your good works. Don’t let your joy 
carry you into excesses. Obey God’s commandments 
and thank Him for giving you liberty, for to Him you 
owe all things. There, now, let me pass. I have little 
time here and much to do.’ ” 

Great were the expectations of the newly- 
freed blacks. Some of them started North to 
the “ promised land”; some expected to turn 
white. ‘Ole Miss,” asked one pickaninny, 
** now I’se free, is | gwin’ turn white lak white 
folks? . . . I’d ruther be white, Ole Miss.” 
Washington was the place of miracles. When 
Uncle Peter went there, some tricksters told 
him his wool could be made straight, and his 
color changed. “Said dey could make it jes 
lak white folks’ ha’r,” he informed his mistress, 
mournfully, when he had paid the price — 
nearly his whole capital — and returned home 
with flaming red wool. His wife did not 
know him, or pretended not to, and drove him 
out of the house. One old colored lady, wear- 
ing her mistress’s clothes, followed in the rear 
of Sherman’s army in her mistress’s carriage, 
fanning herself, in the dead of winter, with a 
huge fan. Someone asked her, “* Why Aunt 
Sallie, where are you going?” “ Law, honey! 
Ise gwine right back intuh de Union!” 

The negroes fared better than most of the 
whites. They were the wards of the nation ; the 
whites were just then disfavored step-children. 
Colonels and generals came home to sell pies 
and tea and oysters, to make a bare living. The 
story of the poorer white people is told in the 
following incident : 

“ A Northern missionary said in 1867, to a Philadel- 
phia audience, that he had seen in North Carolina a 











the furrows seeds Northern charity had given. I saw 


| im Virginia’s Black Belt a white woman driving a plow 
| to which her young daughters, one a nursing mother, 








were hitched.” 
The book is packed full of such incidents, 
illustrating every phase of domestic life among 


| the Southern whites and blacks. As affording 


much material to explain the present problems 
of the South, the work is valuable, whether 
one accepts the author’s conclusions or not. 
The numerous pictures of Southern women of 
the time cause one to reflect on the great change 
that has taken place in Southern ideas as to the 
publicity of women’s names and pictures. Forty 
years ago it would have been a mortal offence 
to publish these portraits. Now, young women 
(except perhaps in Charleston) keep supplies 
of photographs for the society pages of the news- 
papers. Compare these pictures with those of 
the South Carolina legislature ( p. 354), and the 
jury that indicted Davis (p. 238), and one has 
a long story without words. The book opens 
with a quotation from the last public speech of 
Jefferson Davis ; it closes with one from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Richmond address. Each in 
itself is proof of great changes in feeling since 
the days of which Mrs. Avary has so interest- 
ingly written. Wa ter L. FLemine. 


THE INTIMATE LIFE OF SIR 
HENRY IRVING.* 

As Johnson had his Boswell, so it may well 
be said in years to come that Irving had ‘his 
Stoker. And in justice to the gentleman last 
named, we may add that the statement is made 
from a literary point of view, with due considera- 
tion of the art of biographical portraiture: to 
exaggerate Boswell’s weaknesses is perhaps im- 
possible, but the talents mingled with them have 
sometimes been underrated, and a paradoxical 
antithesis has been set up between the folly of 
the man and the greatness of his book. 

For upwards of thirty years the author of 
these Reminiscences was an intimate friend of 
Sir Henry Irving, in certain ways the most in- 
timate friend of his life; and it is truly said 
that he knew him as well as it is given to any 
man to know another. In a prefatory note 
Mr. Stoker points out that the fame of an actor 
is won in minutes, not in years, the latter being 
only helpful in the recurrence of opportunities ; 

* PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HENRY IRVING. 
Stoker. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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that it is not practicable to record adequately 
the progress of his work, for that in its perfec- 
tion cannot be recorded, as words can convey 
but faint suggestions of awakened emotion. 

“So much, then, for the work of art that is not 
plastic and permanent. There remains, therefore, but 
the artist. Of him the other arts can make record in so 
far as external appearance goes. Nay, more, the genius 
of sculptor or painter can suggest — with an under- 
standing as subtle as that of the sun-rays which on 
sensitive media can depict what cannot be seen by the 
eye — the existence of these inner forces and qualities 
whence accomplished works of any kind proceed. It is 
to such art that we look for the teaching of our eyes. 
Modern science can record something of the actualities 
of voice and tone. Writers of force and skill and judg- 
ment can convey abstract ideas of controlling forces and 
purposes; of thwarting passions; of embarrassing weak- 
nesses; of all the bundle of inconsistencies which make 
up an item of concrete humanity. From all these may 
be derived some consistent idea of individuality. This 
individuality is at once the ideal and the objective of 
portraiture.” 

Forty years ago, provincial playgoers did 
not have much opportunity to see great acting, 
except in star parts. It was the day of stock com- 
panies. Mr. Stoker first saw Irving as Captain 
Absolute in “ The Rivals,” at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, on the evening of August 28, 1867. 
It was nine years before, as dramatic critic on 
the “ Dublin Mail,” he met the actor. Their 
friendship began at a dinner, after which Irving 
asked permission to recite Thomas Hood’s poem, 
“The Dream of Eugene Aram.” Stoker sat 
spellbound. Irving had found an understanding 
and appreciative friend ; and the friendship thus 
begun continued till the end of Irving’s life. 

In the present work the author has aimed not 
so much at a formal biography as to present a 
picture of his subject’s life by showing him 
amongst his friends and explaining who those 
friends were, by affording glimpses of his inner 
life and mind as gained by intimate association. 
’ To trace Irving’s career for several years after 








their first meeting is only to follow him from 
one scene of triumph to another. During these 
years his one ambition was to have a theatre to 
himself where he would be sole master, an am- 
bition which was realized when he took the 
management of the Lyceum and made Mr. 
Stoker his acting manager. During Irving’s 
personal management of the Lyceum he pro- 
duced over forty plays, making an average of 


two plays each year from 1878 to 1898. The | 


memorable series of Shakespearean plays were 
a part of these. Never before had such secru- 
pulous attention been given to the details of 
stage-production. Irving was always careful 
not to offend the feelings of the public, espe- 
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the church scene of “Much Ado about Noth- 
ing” was set for the marriage of Claudio and 
Nero, he got a Catholic priest to supervise it, 
who pointed out that the white cloth spread in 
front of the Tabernacle on the High Altar meant 
that the Host was within, whereupon Irving or- 
dered a cloth of gold ; when the red lamp hung 
over the Altar-rail by his direction, for purely 
scenic effect, was pronounced a sacramental sign, 
he replaced it by others to destroy the significance. 
But not so when, as Becket, he put on the pall to 
go into the cathedral, where the murderous 
huddle of knights awaited him. There were no 
feelings to be offended then, though the occa- 
sion was in itself a sacrament — the greatest of 
all sacraments, martyrdom. All sensitiveness 
regarding ritual was merged in pity and the 
grandeur of the noble readiness, “1 go to meet 
my King.” 

Perhaps no successful play ever had so little 
done for it as “* The Bells” on its production. 
When Irving took the management of the 
Lyceum, this play was one of its assets. The 
original choice of the play is an object-lesson 
of the special art-sense of an actor regarding 
his own work. As Mr. Stoker points out, it 
would be difficult for an actor to explain in 
what this art-sense consists, or how it brings 
conviction to those whose gift it is. Irving’s 
own views upon this interesting point are well 
worth quoting. 

“It is often supposed that great actors trust to the 
inspiration of the moment. Nothing can be more erro- 
neous. There will, of course, be such moments when 
an actor at a white heat illumes some passages with a 
flood of imagination (and this mental condition, by the 
way, is impossible to the student sitting in his armchair) ; 
but the great actor’s surprises are generally well 
weighed, studied and balanced. And it is this accumu- 
lation of such effects which enables an actor, after many 
years, to present many great characters with remarkable 
completeness. . . . It is necessary that the actor should 
learn to think before he speaks. . . . Let him remem- 
ber, first, that every sentence expresses a new thought, 
and therefore frequently demands a change of intona- 
tion; secondly, that the thought precedes the word. Of 
course, there are passages in which thought and lan- 
guage are borne along by the streams of emotion and 
completely intermingled. But more often it will be found 
that the most natural, the most seemingly accidental, 
effects are obtained when the working of the mind is 
seen before the tongue gives it words.” 

This chapter on “ Irving’s Philosophy of his 
Art” is one of the most interesting in the entire 
book. 

Irving’s first visit to America, in 1883, was 
a matter of considerable importance. At that 
time the great body of the British people did not 
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know much about America, and did not care a | 


great deal, according to the present author. 


| 


«The welcome which Irving received on that night | : ope 
_ attitude of Englishmen toward Canada than the 


of October 29, 1883, lasted for more than twenty years 
— until that night of March 25, 1904, when at the Har- 
lem Opera House he said ‘Good-bye’ to his American 
friends —- forever! Go where he would, from Maine to 
Louisiana, from the Eastern to the Western sea, there 
was always the same story of loving greeting; of appre- 
ciative and encouraging understanding; of heartfelt au 
revoirs, in which gratitude had no little part. As Ameri- 
cans of the United States have no princes of their own, 
they make princes of whom they love. And after eight 
long winters spent with Henry Irving, amongst them I 
ean say that no more golden hospitality or affectionate 
belief, no greater understanding of purpose or enthusi- 
asm regarding personality or work, has ever been the 
lot of any artist — any visitor — in any nation. Irving 
was only putting into fervent words the feeling of his 
own true heart, when in his parting he said: ‘I go with 
only one feeling on my lips and in my heart — God 


bless America !’” 


Another particularly interesting chapter is 
devoted to Ellen Terry, whose artistic life was 
so closely associated with Irving’s. She is 
treated only incidentally, but is pictured as a 
great artist — the greatest of her time. 

In the closing chapter of the book, Mr. Stoker 
explains the cause of Irving's illness during the 
last seven years of his life. Here we learn for 
the first time the details of his patient suffering. 
Little wonder that, when the 13th of October, 
1905, came around, he was tired, tired out. The 
actual cause of his death was physical weakness ; 
and the last words he spoke on the stage were 
Becket’s last words in the play: “ Into Thy 
hands, O Lord! into Thy hands.” 

That Sir Henry Irving had many rare and 
winning gifts of mind and soul ; that his impulses 


were right and noble; that most of those who | 


knew him best seem also to have loved him most 
dearly ; that his ambition, large as it was and 
growing with what it fed on, seldom if ever out- 
ran his honesty of purpose, or turned his proud 
self-reliance into uncharity and self-conceit ; that 
he had his dramatic principles and never sacri- 
ficed them to a greed for wordly advancement ; 
that he had a fine scorn for hypocritical pre- 
tenses of every kind, and a fine sense of honor 


for himself, are convictions which are confirmed | 


by Mr. Stoker’s. book. His candid Reminis- 
cences have opened the actor’s life and charaeter 
to the public. The wit, the wisdom, the anec- 
dote, the talk by famous men and about them, 


the strangeness and vivacity of many of the inci- | 
dents and eminence of many of the characters, | 


combine to render the work fascinating and in_ 
qructive. It is in two handsome volumes, ade 
uately illustrated. Incram A. PYLe. 





CANADA SEEN THROUGH ENGLISH EYEs.* 
Nothing reveals more strikingly the changed 


space given to Canadian questions in contem- 
porary English literature. Scarcely a month 
goes by but one or more of the English reviews 
publishes an article on some aspect of Canadian 
life, political, industrial, or intellectual; the great 
London dailies, that not so long ago clipped 
a Canadian item here and there from the Asso- 
ciated Press despatches, now have their own cor- 
respondents in Canada; and not content with 
this, every now and then they send out a special 
correspondent to study conditions on the spot. 
These special correspondents, generally expe- 
rienced and well-informed journalists, have done 
a great deal to break down the wall of compla- 
cent ignorance that shut out the average En- 
glishman from any intelligent interest in Colonial 
affairs. Their letters are given a prominent 
position in one or other of the great daily news- 
papers, and are read not only in London but 
throughout the United Kingdom ; and finally, 
according to the established practice, they are 
gathered together in book form, and serve a 
further useful purpose as books of reference on 
contemporary conditions in Canada. 

Two such books are “ Canada the New Na- 
tion,” by Mr. H. R. Whates, and « Canada as 
It Is,” by Mr. John Foster Fraser, both authors 
being well-known London journalists. The 
books cover substantially the same field, — that 
is to say, the Canada of the twentieth century, 
with its marvellous potentialities, and its young 
and vigorous people just awakened to the know]- 
edge of a mighty future. The subject is one 


| that must appeal irresistibly to the intelligent 





onlocker with the proper point of view. Both 
these observers have, on the whole, acquitted 
themselves creditably. They have studied Cana- 
dian questions and conditions on the spot, taking 
nothing at second-hand ; they have not contented 
themselves with the lifeless reports of govern- 
ment officials, but have gone among the people, 
always with the acute ear of the trained news- 
paper man, interviewing everyone from hod- 
carrier to cabinet minister, and recording their 
impressions while they were fresh and vivid. 
This method of writing contemporary history has 
its limitations, but these exist in any method. 
Mr. Whates was so anxious to get first im- 
pressions in his study of Canadian problems 


* CANADA THE New Nation. By H. R. Whates. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Canava as It Is. 
Cassell & Co. 


By John Foster Fraser. New York: 
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that he “ travelled steerage ’’ from Liverpool to 
St. John ; tried snow-shovelling in St. John, to 
satisfy himself that an emigrant need not starve 
if stranded at that port in winter-time ; spent a 
few days in a typical New Brunswick lumber- 
camp; took up a free homestead in the Sas- 
katchewan Valley, to get in touch with the 
conditions to be faced by the would-be Canadian 
farmer ; explored the northern clay-belt through 
which the new transcontinental railway is to 
run; and admired the magnificent mountains 
and beautiful valleys of British Columbia. 

Of certain classes of Canadians and certain 
Canadian characteristics, Mr. Whates has no 
very high opinion; but for what he calls the 
‘average Canadian of the prairie and the back- 
woods” he has nothing but praise. He finds 
him “a man whose virile character and keen 
intellect, bodily hardihood, self-dependence in 
isolation, heroic endurance of long, fierce win- 
ters, strength of will and patient courage in 
converting primeval wastes into a noble home- 
land, make him the typical figure of Canada, 
the New Nation.” 

Mr. Whates has much to say as to the ad- 
vantages of the Dominion as a field for British 
emigration, but at the same time strongly, and 
justly, condemns the “ indiscriminate emigra- 
tion of people who find themselves crowded out 
of the English labor-market and are weakened 
in physique and morale by long endurance of 
defeat in the battle of life in great cities.” Of 
the American immigrant, he has the highest 
opinion. ‘ The American immigrant is a pio- 
neer, and accustomed to deal with new condi- 
tions and adapt himself to them. He is a man 
of the plains — resourceful, self-reliant, and 
enterprising. And he often brings growing 
boys and girls with him —the best asset that 
Canada can attract, for what she needs mostly 
is young men and women. . . . He is, indeed, 
an aristocrat among Dominion immigrants ; and, 
it should not be forgotten, he is an English- 
speaking immigrant.” 

Mr. Fraser also has travelled far and wide 
throughout Canada. Gifted with a quick eye, 
and the wide if not always very deep knowledge 
of the experienced journalist, he has produced 
an entirely readable little volume. It appears 
that for some years he has made a careful study 
of Canada, its growth, its possibilities, and its 
sentiments toward the parent country and the 
United States. It is a trifle surprising, how- 
ever, to find such careful preparation resulting 
in statements like this: “ In Alberta Territory 





snow, there are nasty, chill, and continuous 
rains.” Alberta is now a province, though no 
doubt it was still a territory when Mr. Fraser’s 
book was written. There is not now, and never 
has been, a Province of Vancouver. Mr. Fraser 
no doubt means British Columbia. The “ nasty, 
chill, and continuous rains” might apply to the 
rainy season on the coast ; certainly nothing of 
the kind is found in Alberta. But these are 
only the trifling faults that must creep into any 
similar attempt to handle a big subject rapidly 
and in small compass. Mr. Fraser’s discussion 
of Canadian political and social problems is in- 
teresting, if not always convincing. The same 
criticism applies to Mr. Whates’s treatment of 
the same problems, The advantages of an out- 
side point of view are obvious, but no journalist 
with only a superficial knowledge of conditions 
in another country can hope to probe success- 
fully the depths of its political and social life. 
Mr. Fraser’s remarks upon the growing spirit , 
of “‘ Spreadeagleism ”’ in Canada are timely, and 
should prove a wholesome corrective. Canada 
is just now entering upon that period of early 
manhood — may one call it national hobblede- 
hoyhood ?— which is so trying to older coun- 
tries. The United States went through the same 
exasperating period some time ago; and Cana- 
dians, if they are wise, will profit by the lamen- 
table experience of their American cousins. 

Both these books are provided with numerous 
illustrations from photographs, well selected, 
and with a distinct bearing on the text. 


LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 








MORE LIGHT ON THE PHILIPPINES.* 


Despite the slackness of popular interest in 
Philippine questions, industrious authors con- 
tinue to offer the public information on our 
Eastern possessions. Nearly all literary forms 
have now been tried —the narrative, the didac- 
tic, the geographical treatise, and most of all the 
statistical enquiry, to say nothing of the orator- 
ical outbursts with which the Congressional 
Record and the imaginative pages of campaign 
books are burdened. It has not been until the 
present time that the publication of personal 
correspondence has been resorted to as a means 
of conveying solid fact to American readers who 
would be glad to shut the whole subject out from 
their thoughts. 

* An Englishwoman in the Philippines” is 








*An ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Mrs. Campbell 
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the title of a large volume of letters v written by 
Mrs. Campbell Dauncey to some unnamed cor- 
respondent in England. Covering 346 pages 
of good size, and treating easily of subjects vary- 
ing as widely as the mode of tariff administration 
under the insular government and the disagree- 
able traits of American office-holders, the book 
arouses some doubt in the mind of the reader as 
to whether the “ letters’ were written to some 
actual person or are merely a chosen literary 
form. The first letter is dated November 27, 
1904, the last, August 22,1905. Mrs. Dauncey 
must have indeed been a constant correspondent 
to write in that time her forty-two letters aver- 
aging nearly ten pages of close print each. At 
all events, the product is an amusing, and at 
times extremely instructive, book for peadets 
who have the slightest desire to be informed 
on Philippine events. Nearly every subject of 
popular interest in connection with Philippine 
matters is treated more or less thoroughly, in- 
cluding the trip of the Secretary of War and 
his party through the islands in the summer of 
1905. 


It is not a pleasant picture of Philippine life 


that Mrs. Dauncey draws. Particularly striking | 


is the contrast developed in the first pages be- 
tween life at Hong Kong, with its orderliness, 
prosperity, and comparative comfort, and the 
high prices, vexatious taxes and tariffs, and un- 
cleanly ways of living encountered in Iloilo, the 
second city of the Philippines, where Mrs. Daun- 
cey spent most of her sojourn. There are chap- 
ters, too, upon Manila; an interview with Mrs. 
Wright, the wife of the Governor; and impres- 
sions of the city itself which do not differ ma- 
terially from those gained during the stay at 
Iloilo. Mrs. Dauncey’s husband being the man- 
ager of an English firm engaged in business in 
the islands, her point of view may at times be 
regarded as colored by the alleged prejudice felt 
by English residents of the Phillippines toward 
the American régime there. The most apparent 
evidence of such a bias, and one of the worst 
blemishes upon the book, is found in frequent 
slighting remarks about conditions in the United 
States, a country which the author herself has 
never visited. Barring several ludicrous blun- 
ders thus almost wilfully made, the letters stick 
with great faithfulness to conditions as person- 


ally observed, and have the touch which comes | 


from direct observation. 

Briefly summarized, and eliminating the bulk 
of incident and experience which chiefly give 
the volume its interest, Mrs. Dauncey finds the 
Philippines badly administered, without refer- 
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ence to the needs of the } nisin ther: native 
or foreign. The cost of living, instead of being 
low as in other Oriental countries, is abnormally 
high, even when judged by the standards of 
Western countries, and exceeds that of house- 
keeping in England. The natives, owing to a 
false standard of social relations set up by the 
American residents, are not only naturally lazy, 
like most tropical peoples, but have added to 
this normal laziness a contemptuous disregard 
of all regular methods of getting a living that 
involve real labor. Few opportunities to learn 
any useful trades or professions are afforded 
them, the education offered being academic in 
character, based upon the ideas developed in 
Western countries, and especially in the United 
States. Business in the islands, Mrs. Dauncey 
finds, upon the evidence of her husband and his 
friends, as well as upon that of stray American 
acquaintances, is in a languishing condition, and 
nothing is being done toward the development 
of the resources of the country. Officials, it is 
intimated, are largely incompetent, and in some 
cases corrupt, or maintain themselves by virtue 
of political favoritism. At times they appear 
(even some of those in relatively high positions) 
to be unfamiliar with the usages of ordinary 
polite society. Perhaps the most timely part 
of the book is the section which deals with Mr. 
Taft’s visit to the Philippines and the disap- 
pointment of the natives at learning from his 
own lips that the promises and vague hopes of 
independence fostered during his former stay in 
the islands as governor cannot be gratified 
within any reasonable future time. The fol- 
lowing bit of conversation, reported by Mrs. 
Dauncey as occurring at the close of the ball 
given in honor of the Secretary during his stay 
in Tioilo, summarizes a long and unusually 
graphic chapter describing Mr. Taft’s sojourn 
at that place : 


« At the top of the staircase, I met a very Prominent 
Citizen, who remarked that this had been a great occa- 
sion for Iloilo. I said: ‘ He spoke a great many truths; 
what he said was very straightforward.’ 

«« Yes,’ said the P. C., «but he should have said all 
that two years ago.’ 

«“ And that I find is the unanimous verdict of every 
class and nationality about Mr. Taft’s subtle and rather 
tardy interpretation of the promises he made when he 
was Governor of the Philippines. Next evening, a 
Prominent Citizen of our acquaintance came walking 
past. ‘It was a fine show,’ we said. ‘Why, yes,’ he 
agreed; ‘I guess the Filipinos did their best for the 
Secwar.’ ‘I think he disappointed them, though,’ said 
C. ‘Well, I should smile; I guess Secretary Taft’s 
the best hated man in these islands now.’ And that, I 
believe, is the unfortunate truth.” 


Of the life-likeness of Mrs. Dauncey’s book 
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there can, unfortunately, be very little doubt. 
The outlines and the incidents are altogether 
too familiar to anyone who has had even the 
briefest Philippine experience. It is not likely 
that any responsible person will try to make 
rebuttal of the very serious criticisms of the 
American administration conveyed in this vol- 
ume. The personal character of the narrative 
and the limitation of the statements to actual 
observations and incidents leave the reader to 
draw his own inferences, and the most that can 
be offered in answer is the stock insinuation of 
prejudice and bias which is even now heard in 
certain political circles as to this very book. 
Meantime, Mrs. Dauncey’s amusing letters re- 
main as not the least count in the indictment 
of American rule in the Philippines. 


H. Parker WILLIs. 








TWO VISIONARIES.* 





A great poet and a great novelist constitute 
the claim of present-day Italy to a leading place 
among the literary nations. Few other nations 
may claim as much — England certainly, Ger- 
many possibly, and Norway until a few months 
ago — so capriciously does the World Spirit be- 
stow the gift of genius. The fame of the poet, 
considered from the cosmopolitan point of view, 
must inevitably suffer from the impossibility of 
translation, and Sig. Carducci, venerated by his 
own people, is even to-day little more than a 
name to the rest of mankind. The fortune of 
the novelist is happier, for his work is suscep- 
tible of reproduction without serious impairment 
of its artistic quality, and the latest work of 
Sig. Fogazzaro has within a year found its way 
to the cosmopolitan public, and gained recog- 
nition as a masterpiece throughout the culti- 
vated world. In the very acceptable English 
version now given us, it naturally demands a 
more detailed consideration than we are accus- 
tomed to give the ordinary novel, although 
even this tribute to its distinction does not suffi- 
ciently emphasize the fact that the work differs 
not merely in degree, but almost in kind, from 
books of fiction in the ordinary sense. In Italy, 
it is being acclaimed as ranking with “I Pro- 
messi Sposi,” which is the extreme of all possi- 
ble praise. 


“Tl Santo” is the concluding section of a 





* Tue Saint (Il Santo). By Antonio Fogazzaro. Authorized 
translation by M. Agnetti Pritchard. With Introduction by 
Wm. Roscoe Thayer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Hotytanp. By Gustav Frenssen. Translated by Mary 
Agnes Hamilton. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 








prose trilogy which has occupied the author for 
many years. Lest this statement deter some 
readers from making its acquaintance, we hasten 
to add that the book is a fairly independent en- 
tity, to be enjoyed without a knowledge of its 
predecessors, although appreciation will doubt- 
less be made more complete by a preliminary 
reading of “ Piccolo Mondo Antico” and 
‘Piccolo Mondo Moderno.” But these books 
have not yet, to our knowledge, been translated 
into English. In the first of them, one Don 
Franco Maironi gives his life for the cause of 
freedom. In the second, his son Piero, artist 
and dreamer, bound to one woman who is insane, 
and loving another who is separated from her 
husband, runs the gamut of sinful passion and 
remorse and religious conversion, and disappears 
from the view of his associates. It is to this 
Piero Maironi, in his character of ‘the saint,” 
that we are now introduced anew, after the lapse 
of three years devoted to austere practices for 
the chastening of his soul. Some acquaintance 
with his past, and with that of the woman who 
loves him, is of course essential to the under- 
standing of the situation now offered ; this diffi- 
culty has been skilfully dealt with by the nov- 
elist, who by means of allusion and suggestion 
puts us into possession of all we need to know, 
without for a moment making us feel that these 
retrospective glimpses are forced or inartistic. 

The reader who takes up “ The Saint” ex- 
pecting to find it a novel of plot and incident 
will be disappointed, and should be warned in 
advance. While the work is not devoid of dra- 
matic passages, it makes no appeal whatever to 
the sensational instincts and resorts to no form 
of trickery. It is a psychological study of va- 
rious types of Italian society, including within 
its scope the troubled seeker after truth, the 
worldling, and the peasant. It is a work pre- 
occupied with the fundamental problems of con- 
science and the innermost significance of religion. 
Mr. W. R. Thayer, who provides it with a sym- 
pathetic introduction to the American public, 
groups it with “‘ John Inglesant” and “ Robert 
Elsmere’; holding it far superior to either by 
virtue of ‘its subtler psychology, its wider hori- 
zon, its more various contacts with life.” The 
author has the temperament of a mystic, com- 
bined with the intellectual outlook of the ad- 
vanced modern thinker, and both these qualities 
are reflected in his hero. He is not blind to any 
aspect of reality, but he believes the most im- 
portant of realities to be those of the spirit, and 
this thesis he unswervingly defends. He be- 
lieves, moreover, that the Church is the divinely 
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instituted interpreter of God to man, and holds 
unassailable the rock upon which it is built, but 
he believes the Church to have been wounded in 
the house of its friends, to have suffered ossifi- 
cation in its frame, and paralysis in its vital 
activities. It suffers from the spirits of false- 
hood, and clericalism, and avarice, and immobi- 
lity. It opposes science, which means that it 
has lost faith in itself. ‘The Catholic Church, 
which proclaims itself the minister of Life, to- 
day shackles and stifles whatever lives youthfully 
within it, and to-day it props itself on all its 
decadent and antiquated usages.” We do not 
wonder that the Curia, its faults thus relentlessly 
set forth, should have retaliated by including 
the book in the Index Librorum Prohibitorum. 
Happily, this is in our own days a futile method 
of suppression, for so vibrant a voice as s 

to us from these pages is not to be hushed by 
ecclesiastical condemnation. 

In reading “ The Saint’’ we have thought 
more than once of Ibsen’s “ Brand.” Both 
works have the same tonic character; both en- 
force the precept that a man consecrated to the 
Christian life should exemplify in every word 
and act, absolutely and uncompromisingly, the 
faith which he professes. We may refuse to 
grant the premises, but having once allowed 
them, there is no escape from the writer’s logic. 
Again, we cannot avoid a comparison of this 
work with Zola’s “ Rome,” or even with Mr. 
Caine’s “ The Christian,” a comparison useful 
for its effective contrast between sincerity and 
sensationalism, between life and stagecraft. 
Such a comparison is made inevitable by the 
climactic episode common to the three books, 
the hero’s interview with the Pope. The Saint’s 
impassioned appeal to the Pontiff to drive the 
money-changers from the temple, to cleanse the 
Augean stables of clericalism, to turn his face 
from the past to the future, to welcome the con- 
quests of science, and to come forth from the 
Vatican into the world, constitute what is prob- 
ably the most eloquent section of the whole work. 
This is-the programme which is put forward 
by the younger generation of earnest Italians 
who, unwilling to sever their relations with the 
Church, have acclaimed Senator Fogazzaro as 
their leader, and, in defiance of its condemna- 
tion, have accepted “ The Saint” as a concrete 
embodiment of their ideals. A book that has 





such fortunes is more than a publication, it is | 


an event. 


The coincidence that brings to us Pastor | 
Frenssen’s “ Hilligenlei”” and Senator Fogaz- | 


zaro’s “ Il Santo” at practically the same time 





is worth noting. It is not alone in the fact that 
these two men have recently become the foremost 
novelists of their respective countries that the 
coincidence occurs ; it is found also in the fur- 
ther fact that each has sought to express, in his 
latest work, the same essential idea. Wide as 
are the differences between the two men in both 
temperament and environment, great as is the 
diversity of the methods and materials they em- 
ploy, they have in common the same fundamental 
ideal of a regenerated faith, they voice the same 
protest against ceremonial and dogma, they 
make the same plea for the validity of the modern 
rationalized conception of religion, and they 
urge the same passionate defence of the spirit 
of Christianity against the ecclesiastical perver- 
sions that have come so near to stifling its breath. 

One does not discover all this in “ Hilligenlei ” 
(entitled “« Holyland ” in the translation ) until 
well along in its pages. The fundamental im- 
pression which it is the author’s purpose to pro- 
duce is created by a long succession of delicate 
touches, working upon the sub-consciousness of 
the reader, and gradually combining in cumu- 
lative effect. The story begins in a haphazard 
sort of way, introducing one character after 
another seemingly at random, and stringing 
together loosely related incidents of various 
sorts. All this is done with a deftness of delinea- 
tion, a faculty of vital observation, and a strength 
of homely sincerity that reveal evidences of 
mastery quite sufficient to hold our attention, 
but it is long before we realize that anything 
more is being offered than the contemplation of 
a group of simple human lives — humble peas- 
ants and sailor folk toiling for a precarious 
existence by the shores of the North Sea. It is 
some time before the reader can even determine 
which of the characters (growing up from child- 
hood under his eyes) is destined to be the real 
hero of the novel. As for plot, there is none at 
all for a while, and little enough afterwards, 
yet somehow the relations of these people whom 
we come to know so intimately slowly assume 
order and significance and beauty, until we see 
that a constructive ideal has been all along in- 
cluded in the author’s plan. 

The motif of the work is introduced in the 
following words : 

« Round about the bay of Hilligenlei, at the foot and 
under the shade of the great sea dyke, clustered many 
little houses, in which dwelt laborers, fishermen and 
small farmers. Thesepeople, living extraordinarily lonely 
lives in their dark, low-roofed rooms, far away from the 
church, had from long time past brooded over a peculiar 


faith. They called themselves “ Holyland men” and 
lived in the belief that the little town of Hilligenlei and 




















Holyland. They looked for the Kingdom of God in 
the bay.” 

This traditional faith, imperfectly conceived 
by most of the country folk, and often inter- 
preted by them in anything but a spiritual 
sense, at last finds lodgment in the soul of a 
sensitive boy. He dreams of it when a child, 
and broods over it in the reflective years of early 
manhood. And his soul is slowly shaped, by 
the rough ministries of the struggle for existence, 
of physical breakdown and unrequited love, to 
become, in some sense, an instrument for the 
fulfilment of the old-time prophecy. His ma- 
tured thought is embodied in these words : 

“Once more our nation is convulsed by the need of 
a renascence of the three great powers, to which itself 
gave birth, Authority, Religion, Custom; once more it 
is rent by the longing to return to nature, to the beauty 
of religion, of social justice, and a simple and genuine 
ideal of life.” 

The culmination of this work is reached in a 
sixty-page chapter entitled “« The Manuscript.” 
The visionary who is the central figure of the 
story, after much soul-searching and _ tribula- 
tion, feeling that his end is near, elaborates a 
statement of the rationalized faith which is the 
final product of his meditations. This statement 
is in its substance a life of Christ, so narrated 
as to bring it into vital relations with the actual 
world. It is analogous, in some ways, to Count 
Tolstoy’s analysis of Christianity, in others, to 
the work of those modern painters who have 
represented the divine figure in the guise of a 
modern man of the people. In whatever aspect 
we may regard it, this manuscript, bequeathed 
to his fellows by the dreamer of Hilligenlei, is a 
wonderfully impressive document, made so by 
its earnest sincerity and its poetic vizualization. 
It will be anathema to the official exponents of 
the Christian faith, but its teaching cannot fail 
to make a powerful appeal to the open-minded 
and untrammelled seeker after truth. Those 
who are clear-sighted enough to perceive that a 
radical reconstruction of the forms of religious 
belief is inevitable, and even now impending, 
will welcome this attempt to disengage the 
essence of Christianity from its accidents. 


Wicuram Morton Payne. 


«“ Epwarp YounG in GERMANY,” by Dr. John Louis 
Kind, is a monograph published at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. It will be surprising to all but close 
students of the relations between English and German 
literature to hear how serious an influence was exerted 
by the author of the “« Night Thoughts” upon a whole 
generation of German writers. 











BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


_ Mr.T. Baron Russell indulges in some 
Amare wg pleasant dreams in his book, “A 
Hundred Years Hence” (McClurg), 
which will hold the attention of all disciples of 
Mr. Bellamy. Even regarded as the baseless fabric 
of a vision, the book has a certain fascination; but 
its forecasts are not without a foundation of scien- 
tific probability. In material progress we are picking 
up speed at an astonishing rate, so that fifty years 
of the present era are better than a cycle of antiquity. 
In mental and moral advance, too, the author be- 
lieves that we are moving at an accelerating pace ; 
but here his predictions are somewhat less convine- 
ing than when he confines himself to our material 
betterment. As to the latter, however, he seems to 
err in some matters of detail. Discussing new sources 
of energy, he speaks of the end of the coal age as 
“already. well in view,” whereas recent discoveries 
of rich veins, the likelihood of other such discoveries, 
and more careful surveys of leads already being 
worked, tend to push the evil day into the indefinite 
future. Some new and cheap method of decompos- 
ing water is expected by Mr. Russell to make avail- 
able this “inexhaustible supply of energy.” Is not 
this the perpetual-motion fallacy in a new form ? 
The energy required to separate the oxygen and 
hydrogen in water can never be less than that de- 
veloped by their recomposition, just as the energy 
needed to vaporize water is never less than the power 
exerted by the steam in moving the engine, while 
the incidental waste of energy through friction, radi- 
ation of heat, and other forms of leakage, is very 
great. Water, even that of Niagara, is a medium, 
not a source of energy. The author takes a some- 
what exalted view of the virtues of Americans, — 
as when he says: “In America, where there is 
practically no standing army, . . . the people are 
conspicuous for manliness, for high endurance, for 
patience under the reverses of fortune, for tem- 
perance: and in the average of physical courage 
America far excels any military nation.” 


Philosophy The importance of American learn- 
and psychology ing in the higher disciplines of phi- 
at Harvard. — losophy and psychology was most 
appropriately brought to general notice by the dedi- 
cation last winter of Emerson Hall at Cambridge. 
A commodious and substantial building, bearing a 
name intimately associated with the pursuit of ideals 
in an American spirit, was then dedicated to the 
cause of that learning which has ever been and ever 
will be a dominant expression of human interests 
and human aspirations. Doubtless the portion of 
the building that would most surprise the Concord 
sage would be the equipment of the top floor, in which, 
with the aid of specialized and elaborate apparatus, 
the twentieth century aspirant for the doctor’s 
degree is seeking to penetrate a slight step or two 
farther into the modus operandi of our complex 
mentality. The layman is not likely to be tempted 
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to delve deeply into the 644 pages that form the 
second volume of the “ Harvard Psychological Stu- 
dies,” just appearing with the imprint of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; yet if he did so he would 
certainly be interested in the description of the 
purposes and arrangements of the Psychological Lab- 
oratory in Emerson Hall, as set forth by its able 
Director, Professor Muensterberg. This appropri- 
ate introduction to the appearance of the Studies in 
a newer and more independent form is a desirable 
record of the purposes that inspired the erection of 
that building. In addition, a group of twenty-three 
special studies, dealing with widely different phases 
of the psychologist’s pursuit, present an admirable 
survey of the spirit and the method of stating and 
answering problems which to-day animate this 
science. Technical though this be, and saturated 
with the data that the experimental scientist seeks 
and elaborates, it yet has its bearing upon the larger 
problems of life and mind that warrant the instal- 
ment of this discipline in a building devoted to the 
interest of the humanities. Such a set of studies 
likewise reflects the high place that has been accorded 
to the philosophical disciplines at Harvard, —a 
place that could have been achieved only by the 
services of such men as Professors James, Royce, 
Palmer, Peabody, Muensterberg, and a group of 
younger men quite ready and worthy to succeed in 
their turn. The reputation of American scholar- 
ship is something that is gradually achieving the 
appreciation it deserves; it is as a significant con- 
tribution to an important phase thereof, issuing from 
an inspiring centre, that these Studies make appeal 
to the wider public that cherishes the arts of culture. 


A literary hoax of a mild sort is per- 
petrated by the Rev. W. J. Dawson 
in his pleasant Look, “The Quest of 
the Simple Life,” just issued in this country by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., some time after its London appear- 
ance. In form it is autobiographical, narrating the 
happy escape of a London clerk, after twenty years’ 
drudgery in the city, to the free air and manifold 
delights of a horticultural, piscatorial, and literary 
life in the lake district. To heighten the verisimil- 
itude, minute details and tables of comparative 
expense (city and country) are scrupulously set 
down; and the whole outcome is so successful and 
so satisfying in the reading that one wishes, with a 
brief but consuming desire, that one were a London 
clerk on a salary of £250, with a wife and two 
boys, just to repeat the experiment. But on recall- 
ing the writer’s actual life-history, his early entry 
into the Methodist ministry, and his later successes 
in a Congregational pulpit and as a lecturer and 
writer, all these pleasing bucolic visions die away 
and fade into the light of common day. It is to be 
hoped that the seductive volume may not fall into 
the hands of any London-weary clerk who shall 
mistake its plausible fictions for the gospel truth 
hebdomadally preached by its author, and shall 
leave his friendly desk to court disappointment 


Country life 
thro’ London 
spectacles. 





and possible starvation under wholly untried con- 
ditions. Apart from this half-innocent deception 
in its general tone and appearance, the book is to 
be commended. Most eulogists of the simple life 
seem to be ever peeping out of one corner of their 
eye to see whether the great world is taking proper 
note of their fine carelessness of its opinion. But 
Mr. Dawson is free from this offensive self-conscious- 
ness. A student of social problems, he has things 
to say about the evils of city life and the advantages 
of country life that are worth saying and worth 
reading. as 

Mind and body; ©“ Brain and Personality” ( Dodd), 
an attempted Dr. W. Hanna Thomson presents a 
popularization. theme well worthy of popular treat- 
ment in the light of the extended knowledge of 
latter-day science. Such popularization requires, in- 
deed, a master-hand well versed in the bearings of 
concept and principle, and equally expert as a phy- 
siologist and a psychologist. It is perfectly true that 
the relations of mind and body have been measura- 
bly transformed by the researches of the foremost 
ranks of time; and it is equally true that to render 
the results of such increased insight available to the 
lay mind is a worthy and profitable task. Dr. Thom- 
son’s motives are well justified. It is much to be 
regretted that the performance falls so decidedly 
short of the promise of the title. Much of what is 
set forth is true and pertinent; possibly more is of 
that “nearly true” order which is more pernicious 
than error itself; so that on the whole, when the 
array of evidence comes to the test of an apergu and 
a practical application, commendation is wholly out 
of the question. Prone upon slight provocation to 
deride metaphysics, the author is hoist by his own 
petard, and erects the personality into a figment of 
a crude philosophy, that suddenly becomes potent to 
explain what it feebly describes. In brief, popular- 
ization is a difficult art, and should flow from that 
fulness of knowledge, chasteness of spirit, and tact 
of expression that are reserved to a master of his 
craft. Volumes like the present, that fail of this 
through fundamental lack of fitness, do not aid the 
cause which they espouse with good faith and earnest 
intention. 


A recent worthy addendum to the 
literature of the Civil War comes in 
a volume entitled “From Bull Run 
to Chancellorsville” (Putnam). The author, General 
Newton Martin Curtis, was an officer of the Six- 
teenth Regiment of New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and his original intention was to write a history of 
that regiment only; but he was gradually drawn to 
include other military organizations from northern 
New York, which were part of the Army of the Po- 
tomac contemporaneously with the Sixteenth. The 
engagements in which the regiment participated 
inelude Bull Run, Fair Oaks, Antietam, and Chan- 
eellorsville. Its history, consequently, touches some 
of the most critical events of the war. The author 
draws for his material upon personal experience, 
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official reports, and writings of participants on both 
sides. He endeavors to be fair to both friend and 
foe, and recognizes the devotion and unanimity with 
which the Southern people supported secession and 
risked their all for their cause. Few writers on 
events and conditions during the Civil War have 
approached the subject with a better fund of his- 
toric information, and few have the vivid yet plain 
power of narration possessed by General Curtis. A 
regimental roster is appended, showing the later 
eareers of many of the members and the ravages 
death has made. This feature will prove of especial 
interest to the survivors, while the entire book can 
be read with profit by those interested in the actual 
experiences of army life during the great conflict. 


Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s Mono- 
graph on Holbein, published in the 
“ Popular Library of Art” (Dutton), 
is a model of what such a study should be. The 
small size of the volume imposed severe restrictions, 
but on the whole these have made for good: the 
absence of padding and irrelevant matter of any 
kind is refreshing. The treatment is critical in 
the best sense of the term. Appreciation of the 
master’s transcendant qualities goes hand-in-hand 
with equally keen realization of his limitations. 
Ardent admiration of his great achievements in 
portraiture is coupled with frank recognition of the 
essential wrongness in principle of his designs for 
decoration. Cogent reasons are given for rejoicing 
that such werks as the wall-paintings in the council 
chamber of the Rathhaus in Basle have not survived. 
They could only have intensified the pernicious 
influence exerted by Holbein’s marvellous vision 
and suberb draughtsmanship when misapplied in so- 
called ornament. As little is known with certainty 
about the detail of Holbein’s life, the rival conjec- 
tures are set before the reader impartially, with the 
author's reasons for regarding one or the other as the 
more probable. Many, but not all, of the artist’s 
paintings are passed in review. A notable omission 
is any reference to one of his most wonderful per- 
formances, technically considered, the “Young Man 
with a Book,” in the Imperial Gallery, Vienna. 
Numerous illustrations, excellent in spite of the small 
seale of reproduction, help to make the book useful 
and attractive. 


A model 
biography 
of an artist. 


In a 24-page “ publisher’s advertise- 
ment,” Mr. John Lane tells the story 
of the manuscript which he has pub- 
lished under the title, “ Memoirs of the Count de 
Cartrie: A Record of the Extraordinary Events in 
the Life of a French Royalist during the War in 
La Vendée, and of his Flight to Southampton, where 
he followed the Humble Occupation of Gardener.” 
To prove the genuineness of these memoirs, a careful 
examination of the manuscript was made by M. 
Pierre Amédée Pichot, a scholar well equipped for 
such research. Advertisements, too, were printed 


A French 
royalist’s 
adventures. 





in the leading historical and literary papers of En- 
gland and Franee, to recover, if possible, the lost _ 





French original of this anonymous translation. Asa 
result, the historical reality of this Count de Cartrie 
(incorrectly written “Comte de Castric” in the 
manuscript ), and the truth of his Vendéean and En- 
glish adventures, are reasonably established, — an in- 
quiry in which the abundant memoirs of the period 
proved useful; but the lost French original of the 
narrative has not yet turned up. Curiously enough, 
the English translation has now been re-translated 
into French for publication in France. To both En- 
glish and French versions M. Frédéric Masson con- 
tributes an extended historical introduction, while 
the nameless translator’s introduction is itself added 
in an appendix — in the English edition, at least. 
Another appendix and eleven pages of fine-print 
notes are furnished by M. Pichot, many illustrations 
are interspersed, and an index completes the volume. 
As a tale of adventure, the work cannot fail to 
attract. It also has value as a side-light thrown on 
a memorable epoch in French history. 


: In the “Grafton Historical Series” 
aunpuagea? (The Grafton Press), it is proposed 
old Connecticut. to issue, in convenient and uniform 
style, a number of books upon the early history of 
our country, — short genealogies, biographies, and 
reprints of important old books and documents. The 
first volume of the series is entitled “ In Olde Con- 
necticut,” and is written by Mr. Charles Burr Todd. 
It is made up of a series of essays pertaining to that 
State, collected from various periodicals where they 
first appeared, and put together without much con- 
tinuity or coherence, except that all bear some rela- 
tion to Connecticut. They vary in time from the 
days of the Pequot Indians to the beginnings of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Among the 
places described are Saybrook and Guilford, Groton, 
Mystic, New London, Fisher’s Island, Mount Tom, 
Litchfield, and Greenfield Hill, together with the 
Burr Mansion and the Trumbull House. Among 
the legends re-told is that of the frogs of Windham 
and the “ earthquakes” of Mount Tom. A chapter 
is devoted to the burning of Fairfield by the British 
in 1779, and another to the whaleboat privateers- 
men of those days. One of the best descriptions is 
that of the old Revolutionary prison at East Granby, 
near Hartford. The little book will prove of espe- 
cial interest to persons connected by birth or kinship 
with Connecticut, and will also be read with pleasure 
and profit by the general public. 


There is little about Whistler in Mr. 
on Whistler Frederick Wedmore’s “ Whistler and 
and eiiere. Others” (Scribner). The essays and 
fragments that make up the volume are in part 
reprinted from various periodicals. Some of them 
seem hardly of sufficient importance to warrant the 
more permanent form. Easily the best are “The 
Place of Whistler ” and “The Print Collector.” In 
these the author, who is well-known to a limited 
circle through his catalogue of Whistler’s etchings, 
is on sure ground. He writes from the point of view 
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of the collector and connoisseur; and the words of 
a man who has become an expert through the 
exhaustive concentrated study that suceessful col- 
lecting demands are worth listening to whether one 
always agrees with him or not. His assertion that 
the average citizen does not really care for art has 
evoked adverse criticism from reviewers who mistake 
languid interest for affection; but it is true, never- 
theless, as every genuine art-lover knows. Mr. 
Wedmore’s preface offers food for reflection on this 
point, and may be commended to those who doubt 
the statement. 


A ievelier writing his i impressions 
of a foreign land usually does it for 
the instruction or entertainment of 
his own countrymen. Not so Pastor Wagner, the 
genial and naive author of “The Simple Life,” 
whose “ impressions of America” (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.) are only too evidently written for Americans 
to read. M. Wagner has a great many friends in 
the United States, with President Roosevelt looming 
large among them. These friends will no doubt 
enjoy reading his unstinted praise of everything 
American. The book is, in fact, not much more 
than the equivalent of what in common parlance is 
called a “ bread-and-butter letter” — the returned 
guest’s thanks for courtesies received. From a lit- 
erary point of view, it is about nil ; as also from the 
point of view of the American who desires to see his 
country more clearly through the eyes of a stranger. 
In this respect it contrasts strikingly with the work 
of the famous French scholar, Hugues Le Roux, 
after his visit a year or two ago. Perhaps the au- 
thor intended it as an atonement or apology for his 
fellow countryman’s lack of gallantry, especially 
toward American women. 


A book of thanks 
for social favors. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


“The Oxford Treasury of English Literature,” of 
which the first volume has just been published by Mr. 
Henry Frowde, is a work designed “ to indicate, as far 
as the limits of space permit, the chief landmarks in 
the progress of English literature.” The plan of the 
work is to provide few but significant examples of En- 
glish verse and prose, accompanying them by a moderate 
amount of critical, biographical, and explanatory matter. 
The first of the three volumes which the work will 
comprise has for a sub-title «Old English to Jacobean,” 
and is edited by Messrs. G. E. and W. H. Hadow. 
The work is admirably done, and wholly worthy of the 
distinction of its Oxford imprint. 

Messrs. Alden Brothers, New York, send us, in a 
volume of over six hundred pages, the complete Poems 
of Miss Amanda T. Jones. The book embodies all the 
author’s previous works — “Ulah,” “ Atlantis,” “A 
Prairie Idyl,” and the lately-published “ Rubaiyat of 
Solomon”; and represents a full half-century of poet- 
ical achievement. Miss Jones’s work has several times 
been noticed in Tue Drax, and commended for its sin- 
cerity, originality, and often forceful and felicitous 
diction. Many of her pieces have appeared in prom- 





inent magazines, and some of them have gained a place 
in standard anthologies among the best representatives 
of her country’s poetical literature. Her old friends, 
and we hope many new ones, will welcome this com- 
plete collection of her poems. The volume has two 
portraits of the author, which, with the brief introductory 
sketch giving some intimate details of her early life and 
the influences that shaped her literary career, impart 
additional personal interest to the poems. 

The latest addition to the “ Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion” series (Putnam) is a life of John Calvin, by 
Professor Williston Walker; and it is an excellent 
piece of work. Professor’s Walker’s previous work 
has shown that he is thoroughly equipped in the ecclesi- 
astical history of the Reformation period, and he has 
shown in this book the other qualities of a good biog- 
rapher. While by no means light reading, the book is 
clear and straightforward, and it makes the real man 
Calvin live before us his strange life, so far-reaching in 
its influence. The author has done this by giving special 
attention to Calvin’s training, spiritual development, 
and constructive work, rather than to the minutie of 
his Genevan contests, or the smaller details of his rela- 
tions to the spreatl of the Reformation in the various 
countries. Twenty helpful illustrations add to the 
value of the book. 








NOTES. 


“The Life of Christ Without-Within” is a volume 
which reprints two of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons, 
and is published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

“ Romola ” is published by Messrs. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons in their “ New Century ” edition of George Eliot. 
The tasteful volumes of this edition are printed on thin 
paper and have covers of limp leather. 

The second American, from the eleventh English, 
edition of Anson’s “Principles of the English Law of 
Contract,” is edited by Professor Ernest W. Huffcut, 
and published by Mr. Henry Frowde at the Oxford 
University Press. 

Miss Eva March Tappan’s “ American Hero Stories,” 
now published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
shares its title with an earlier volume by the same 
author, but is designed for child-readers of somewhat 
more advanced years. 

“On Newfound River,” one of Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page’s pleasantest tales, has been enlarged by the author 
to the dimensions of a sizable volume, and is now pub- 
lished in its new form, with illustrations, by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Messrs. Putnam are publishing a new edition, 
styled “Knutsford,” of Mrs. Gaskell’s writings. “Ruth,” 
“Cranford,” and “ Mary Barton ” are the three volumes 
now at hand, each having an etched frontispiece and 
an introduction by Dr. A. W. Ward. 

“The American Jewish Year Book ” for 5667, edited 
by Miss Henrietta Szold, is issued by the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America. The si t words 
stamped upon the cover, “ From Kishineff to Bialystok,” 
indicate the leading feature of the contents. 

“ Moorish Cities in Spain,” by Mrs. Walter Gallichan, 
is an addition to the “ ham Series of Art Mono- 

i by the Messrs. Scribner. Cordova, 
Toled, Seville, and Granada, are the subjects of the 
four chapters of which the little book consists. 
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« Bridge, Abridged,” by Miss Annie Blanche Shelley, 
is published by Messrs. Duffield & Co. It includes 
the revised laws adopted by the New York Whist Club 
and a chapter on the etiquette of the game. 

« At the Sign of the Sphinx,” by Miss Carolyn Wells, 
gives us a second series, numbering over a hundred, of 
the rhymed charades which Miss Wells is so deft in 
composing. Messrs. Duffield & Co. are the publishers. 

« The $30,000 Bequest and Other Stories,” by Mark 
Twain, is a stout volume containing matter new and 
old, selected from the miscellaneous writings of the 
humorist. It is published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

« The Pilgrim’s Staff” is a pretty little anthology of 
“ poems divine and moral,” from Spenser to Stevenson, 
selected and edited by Mr. Fitz Roy Carrington, and 
daintily printed in old-fashioned style, with portrait 
illustrations. Messrs. Duffield & Co. publish this charm- 
ing little book. 

The increasing publication of plays in book form is 
an encouraging sign of the times. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. now send us Miss Merington’s favorite « Captain 
Lettarblair,” while from the Messrs. Harper we have 
“Kate: A Comedy,” which is a new work by Mr. 
Bronson Howard. 

The H. M. Caldwell Co. send us four dainty booklets 
in flexible leather covers. The set comprises Ruskin’s 
“ King of the Golden River,” Lungfellow’s “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” Eric Mackay’s “Love-Letters of a 
Violinist,” and a volume by Dickens called “Sketches 
of Young Couples.” 

A revised American edition of Professor J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn’s “The English Language: Its Grammar, 
History, and Literature,” is published by Messrs. D.C. 
Heath & Co. This compendious work has been proving 
its usefulness for many years past, and in its present 
form will be found more valuable than ever before. 

An “ Advanced Geography,” by Mr. Charles F. King, 
is published by the Messrs. Scribner in their series of 
“ King’s Concrete Geographies.” The inductive method 
is employed throughout, with results which contrast 
surprisingly with text-books of the older type. The 
illustrations are profuse, and include a number of very 
attractive colored plates. 

“ The Stress Accent in Latin Poetry,’ by Miss Eliza- 
beth Hickman Du Bois, is published by the Macmillan 
Co. for the Columbia University Press. The aim of the 
writer has been “to establish an explanation of the 
purely quantitative Latin poetry which shall reconcile 
the opposing views as to an apparent clash between 
word accent and verse accent.” 

The writings of Mr. Upton Sinclair, author of « The 
Jungle,” have been thoroughly revised by him, and will 
be published by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. during 
the autumn. The first to appear is “ King Midas,” the 
author’s earliest book. Its original title was “ Spring- 
time and Harvest.” It. will be followed by “The 
Journal of Arthur Stirling,” for which the author has 
written a new preface. 

A new edition of “Christabel,” illustrated by a fac- 
simile of the MS., and textual and other notes by Mr. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, is announced by the Oxford 
Clarendon Press. Fresh material has lately come to 
light in the shape of a fourth MS. copy, which has been 
collated for the forthcoming edition; while Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s recent researches have enabled him to elucidate 
several interesfing points — topographical, chronologi- 
cal, ete., — connected with the poem. 





Thackeray’s “ Henry Esmond,” edited by Professor 
John B. Henneman, is quite the dumpiest volume thus 
far published in the “ Pocket Classics” of the Mac- 
millan Co. It fills, with the notes, nearly six hundred 
pages, which is certainly good measure for the price. 
Emerson’s “ Representative Men,” edited by Mr. Philo 
M. Buck, is also now added to this series. 

Additions to the “Red Letter Library ” of the H. M. 
Caldwell Co. are the following: “ Essays from the Spec- 
tator,” edited by Mr. W. A. Lewis Bettany; “The Last 
Essays of Elia,” with an introduction by Mr. Birrell; 
Keble’s “ The Psalter in English Verse,” with an intro- 
duction by the Archbishop of Armagh; and a selection 
from Calverley’s “ Verses and Translations,” with an 
introduction by Mr. Owen Seaman. 

«“ Zarathustra and the Greeks,” a volume of lectures 
by Professor Lawrence Heyworth Mills, is a very im- 
portant new issue of the Open Court Publishing Co. 
A second volume is announced for later appearance. 
The same publishers send us a discussion of “ Space 
and Geometry, in the Light of Physiological, Psycho- 
logical, and Physical Inquiry,” by Dr. Ernst Mach, 
translated by Mr. Thomas J. McCormack. 

A biography of the late Mrs. Craigie (« John Oliver 
Hobbes”) is now in preparation. Mr. John Morgan 
Richards (56, Lancaster Gate, W., London) as his daugh- 
ter’s executor, will be obliged if those who possess 
letters from Mrs. Craigie, or other materials likely to 
be of service, will entrust them to him. All documents 
so lent will be copied and returned without delay. 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will be the publisher of the work. 


A volume by Mr. Sidney Lee, entitled “ Shakespeare 
and the Modern Stage, with Other Essays,” will be pub- 
lished at once by the Messrs. Scribner. The book 
mainly consists of articles on Various ts of Shake- 
spearean drama which bear on current affairs. Most 
of the essays have been contributed to periodicals 
during the past few years, and they have now been 
thoroughly revised. A paper on “ Aspects of Shake- 
speare’s Philosophy ” has not been printed before. 

One of the three posthumous volumes by “ Fiona 
Macleod ” has just been published in England. “« Where 
the Forest Murmurs” is a series of nature sketches 
written at different times and in different countries. 
The second posthumous volume, to be issued later — 
“The Immortal Hour” — will contain two tragic dra- 
mas; and the third will be a collected edition of poems 
old and new, written under the name of Fiona Macleod. 
Mrs. William Sharp intends also to arrange for publi- 
cation a selection from the three published volumes of 
verse by her husband — two of which are out of print — 
and to add to it a number of recent poems. 


The Bureau of Statistics and Municipal Library of 
the City of Chicago has for distribution a number of 
souvenir volumes, recently published for the League of 
American Municipalities. The contents of the volume 
comprise a review of Chicago’s Administrative History 
from 1837 to September, 1906, by Hugo S. Grosser; 
a History of Chicago’s Seal, by Dr. C. J. Cigrand; and 
a History of the League of American Municipalities, 
by John MacVicar. The volume numbers over 200 
pages, and contains full-page portraits of the most 
prominent mayors and a new map of Chicago. A copy 
of this important work may be obtained free of charge 
except twenty-five cents in stamps for the cost of pack- 
ing and carriage, by addressing Hugo S. Grosser, City 
Statistician, City Hall, Chicago. 
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LIst OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 193 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1aL since its last issue.) 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving. By Bram 
Stoker. In 2 vols., illus. in color, etc., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
Macmillan Co. $7. 50 net. 

Lord Acton and his Circle. Edited by Abbot Gasquet, 0.8.B. 
With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, uncut, pp. 372. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $4.50 net. 

Emma, Lady Hamilton. From New and Original Sources 
and Documents, together with an Appendix of Notes and New 
Letters. By Walter Sichel. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 551. Dodd, Mead & Co. $5. net. 

Moliére: A Biography. By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor; with Intro- 
duction by Thomas Frederick Crane. Lllus., large 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 445. Duffield & Co. $3. net. 

Men and Women of the French Revolution. By Philip 
Gibbs. With photogravure portraits, large 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 389. J. B. Lippincott Co. $7. net. 

George Herbert and his Times. By A. G. Hyde. Illus., 
large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 327. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75 net. 
David Garrick and his Circle. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 
With portraits, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 417. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

$2.75 net. 

The King of Court Poets: A Study of the Work, Life, and 
Times of Lodovico Ariosto. By Edmund G. Gardner. Illus. 
in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 395. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 4. net. 

Court Beauties of Old Whitehall: Historiettes of the Resto- 
ration. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. With portraits in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 325. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3.75 net. 

Lincoln the Lawyer. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
pp. 332. Century Co. §2. net 

Geronimo’s Story of his Life. Taken down and edited by 
8. M. Barrett. 12mo, uncut, pp. 216. Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

Saint Catherine of Siena and her Times. By the author of 
“Mademoiselle Mori.” Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 300. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.75 

The True Story of Eliot in Relation to “ Adam 
Bede,’’ Giving the Real Life History of the More Prominent 
Characters. By William Mottram. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 307. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75 net. 

Lord Leighton of Stretton, P.R.A. By Edgcumbe Staley. 
Titus. in photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 275. 
“ Makers of British Art.” Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net. 

Saint Bernardine of Siena. By Paul Thureau-Dangin ; trans. 
by Baroness G. von Hugel. With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 288. EB. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


Illus., 8vo, 


HISTORY. 

The Northmen, Columbus, and Cabot, 985-1508. Edited by 
Julius E. Olson and Edward Gaylord Bourne, Ph.D. With 
maps, large 8vo, pp. 443. “Original Narratives of Early 
American History.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8. net. 

The History of the Papacy in the XIXth Century. By 
Dr. Fredrik Nielsen; trans. under the direction of Arthur 
James Mason. D.D. In 2 vols., large 8vo, gilt tops. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 

A Tour of Four Great Rivers : The Hudson, Mohawk, Sus- 
quehanna, and Delaware in 1769. 3eing the Journal of Richard 
Smith of Burlington, N. J.; edited, with a Short History of 
the Pioneer Settlements, by Francis W. Halsey. Limited 
edition ; illus., 4to, gilt top, pp. 108. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5. net. 

A History of the People of the United States from the 
Revolution to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. Vol. 
VI... 1830-1842 ; large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 658. D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

The Story of Old Fort Johnson. By W. Max Reid. Illus. in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 240. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3. net. 

The German Empire. By Burt Estes Howard, Ph.D. 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 49. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Palmer’s Journal of Travels over the Rocky Mountains 
to the Mouth of the Columbia River, 1845-6. Edited, with 
Notes, Introductions, etc., by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 311. “ Early Western Travels.” 
Arthur H. Clark Co. $4. net. 





Gettysburg and Lincoln : The Battle, the Cemetery, and the 
National Park. By Henry Sweetser Burrage. Illus., gilt top, 
pp. 224. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Literary History of Persia from Firdawsi to Sa’di. By 
Edward G. Browne, M.A. With frontispiece, large 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 568. “* Library of Literary History.”’ Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4. 

A History of Hungarian Literature. By Frederick Riedl, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 298. ‘Short Histories of the Literatures of 
the World.” D. Appleton & Co. $1.75 net. 

The Text of Shakespeare: Its History from the Publication 
of the Quartos and Folios down to and including the Publica- 
tion of the Editions of Pope and Theobald. By ThomasR. 
Lounsbury, L.H.D. 8vo, pp. 579. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2. net 

Early Essays and Lectures. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 354. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.60 net. 

Friends on the Shelf. By Bradford Torrey. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 345. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 

A Frontier Town, and Other Essays. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 8vo, pp. 274. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
The Bible as English Literature. By J. H.Gardiner. 12mo, 

pp. 402. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Ledgers and Literature. By George Knollys. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 176. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Why Men Remain Bachelors, and Other Luxuries. By 
Lilian Bell. 12mo, uncut, pp. 320. John LaneCo. $1.25 net. 

The Stress Accent in Latin Poetry. By Elizabeth Hickman 
Du Bois. 12mo, gilt top, pp.96. ‘‘Studies in Classical Phil- 
ology.” Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Works by Mrs. Gaskell, “ Knutsford” edition. With Intro- 
ductions by A. W. Ward. First vols.: Cranford, Mary Barton, 
Ruth. Each with photogravure frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Per vol., $1.50. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. Trans. by E. Fairfax Taylor; with 
Introduction and Notes by E. M. Forster, B.A. In 2 vols., 
each with photogravure frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, uncut. 
“Temple Greek and Latin Classics.” G. P. Putnam’sSons. $2. 

Thin Paper Poets. In 8 vols., comprising: Whittier’s Poems, 
with Biographical Sketch by Nathan H. Dole; Tennyson’s 
Poems, with Introduction and Notes by Eugene Parsons; 
Scott’s Poems, with Introduction by Charles Eliot Norton; 
Burns’s Poems, with Biographicai Sketch by Nathan H. Dole; 
Browning’s Poems, with Biographical Sketch by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke; Longfellow’s Poems, with Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Nathan H. Dole; Keats’s Poems, with 
Notes and Appendices by R. Buxton Forman; Shelley’s 
Poems, with Introduction and Notes by Edward Dowden. 
Each with photogravure frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Per vol., leather, $1.25. 

Thin Paper Two-Volume Sets. In 5 sets, comprising: Car- 
lyle’s French Revolution; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited, 
with Introduction, by Mowbray Morris; Dumas’ The Count 
of Monte Cristo, complete revised translation, with Bio- 
graphical Sketch, by Adolphe Cohn ; Cervantes’ Don Quixote, 
trans., with Introduction and Notes by John Ormsby ; Hugo’s 
Les Misérables, complete translation by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Each with photogravure frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top.. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Per set, $2.50. 

Red Letter Library. New vols.: The Last Essays of Elia, 
by Charles Lamb, with Introduction by Augustine Birrell; 
Verses and Translations by Charles 8. Calverley, with Intro- 
duction by Owen Seaman; The Psalter in English Verse, by 
John Keble, with Introduction by Archbishop of Armagh; 


Selection#from the Spectator, made by W. A. Lewis Bettany. 
Each with portrait, 24mo, gilt top. H. M. Caldwell Co. 
Per vol., $1. 

Remarque Editions of Li New vols. : 


The King of the Golden River, by John Ruskin ; Love- Letters 
of aViolinist, by Eric Mackay; Sketches of Young Couples, 
by Charles Dickens; Tales of a Wayside Inn, by Henry W. 
Longfellow. Each with frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top, uncut. 
H. M. Caldwell Co. Per vol., cloth, 40 cts.; leather, 75 cts.; 
full limp chamois, $1.25. 


The Autobiography and of Thomas de 


Quincey. Edited by Tighe Hopkins. With photogravure por- 
trait, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 730. “ Caxton Thin Paper Classics.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Leather, $1.25 net. 

Kinglake’s Eothen. With Introduction and Notes by D. G. 
Hogarth. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 295. Henry Frowde. 9 cts. net. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Lords and Lovers, and Other Dramas. By Olive Tilford 
Dargan. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 314. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

Last Verses. By Susan Coolidge. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1. net. 

City Songs and Country Carols. By Thomas F. Porter. 
With portrait, 18mo, pp. 222. Gorham Press. 

Kate: A Comedy in Four Acts. By Bronson Howard. 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 210. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
The Pilgrim’s Staff: Poems Divine and Moral Selected and 
Arranged by Fitz Roy Carrington. With portraits, 12mo, gilt 

top, uncut, pp. 135. Duffield & Co. 75 cts. net. 


FICTION. 

The Call of the Blood. By Robert Hichens. 
pp. 485. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The White Plume. By 8. R. Crockett. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
In the Days of the Comet. By H.G. Wells. 
Century Co. $1.50. 

Sophy of Kravonia. By Anthony Hope. With frontispiece 
in tint, 12mo, pp. 332. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The Dragon Painter. By Mary McNeil Fenollosa. 

12mo, pp. 262. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Mirror of the Sea. By Joseph Conrad. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Henry Northcote. By John Collis Snaith. 
Herbert B.Turner & Co. $1.50. 

Gray Mist. By theauthor of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 
With frontispiece ~~ 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 281. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50 

Prisoners Fast ater ‘in Misery and Iron. By Mary Chol- 
mondeley. Illus., 12mo, pp. 346. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Loves of the Lady Arabella. By Molly Elliot Seawell; 
illus. in color by Clarence F. Underwood. 12mo, pp. 243. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Marcel Levignet. By Elwyn Barron. 12mo, pp. 360. Duffield 
&Co. $1.50. 

The Beloved Vagabond. By William J. Locke. 12mo, pp. 308. 
John Lane Co, $1.50. 

The Silent War. By John Ames Mitchell. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., 12mo, pp. 222. Life Publishing Co. $1.50. 

The Cruise of the Violetta. By Arthur Colton. 
pp. 318. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Seeing France with Uncle John. By Anne Warner. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 322. Century Co. $1.50. 
The Upstart. By Henry M. Hyde. 
Century Co. $1.50. 

The Impersonator. By Mary Imlay Taylor. 
pp. 392. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Jewel Weed. By Alice Ames Winter. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Poet and the Parish. By Mary Moss. 12mo, pp. 326. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Trusia: A Princess of Krovitch. By Davis Brinton. Illus. in 
color, etc., 12mo, pp. 301. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 
Saul of Tarsus: A Tale of the Early Christians. By Elizabeth 
Miller. Illus., 12mo, pp. 422. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

In the Shadow of the Lord: A Romance of the Washingtons. 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 12mo, pp. 427. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Captain Courtesy: A Story of Old California. By Edward 
Childs Carpenter. Illus. in color, 12mo, pp. 299. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 

Some Chinese Ghosts. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
uncut, pp. 208. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50net. 

The Charlatans. By Bert Leston Taylor. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
391. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Queen of the Rushes: A Tale of the Welsh Country. By 
Allen Raine. 12mo. pp. 397. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 

A King’s Divinity. By Dolores Bacon. Illus., 12mo, pp. 349. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Truegate of Mogador, and Other Cedarton Folks. By Sewell 
Ford. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 321. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Seventh Person. By Benjamin Brace. 12mo, pp. 321. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Slave of Silence. By Fred M. White. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 318. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

No Friend Like aSister. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 12mo, 
pp. 353. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Made in His Image. By Guy Thorne. 12mo, pp. 432. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 


18mo, gilt top, pp. 167. 


12mo, 


Illus., 12mo, 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 346. 


12mo, pp. 378. 


Tilus., 


12mo, pp. 329- 


12mo, pp. 386. 


12mo, 


Tilus., 12mo, pp. 332. 


Illus., 12mo, 


Illus., 12mo, pp. 434. 


12mo, gilt top, 
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An Express of "76: A Chronicle of the Town of York in the 
War of Independence. By Lindley Murray Hubbard. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 340. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Elinor’s College Career. By Julia A. Schwartz. Illus.,12mo, 
pp. 835. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Perkins of Portland: Perkins the Great. By Ellis Parker 
Butler. With frontispiece, 18mo, pp. 135. Herbert B. Tur- 
ner Co. ° 

Valley Forge. By Alden W. Quimby. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
pp. 288. Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 

The President of Quex: A Woman’s Club Story. By Helen 
M. Winslow. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 306. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.25. 

The Corner House. By Fred M. White. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 317. R.F. Fenno &Co. $1.50. 

The Undertow: A Tale of Both Sides of the Sea. By Robert E. 
Knowles. 12mo, pp. 403. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

A Strange Flaw. By Henry S. Wilcox. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 270. 
Thompson & Thomas. 

King Midas. By Upton Sinclair. New edition; with frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 388. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Aunt Sarah: A Mother of New England. By Agnes Louise 
Pratt. 12mo, pp. 313. Gorham Press. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Chiteaux of Touraine. By Maria Hornor Lansdale; 
illus. in color, etc., by Jules Guérin. 4to, gilt top, pp. 363. 
Century Co. $6. net. 

Rambles on the Riviera. By Eduard Strasburger, F.R.S. ; 
trans. from the German by O. and B. Comerford Casey. Illus. 
in color, large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 444. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5. net. 

The Ohio River: A Course of Empire. By Archer Butler 
Hulbert. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 378. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Romantic Cities of Provence. By Mona Caird; illus. from 
sketches by Joseph Pennell and Edward M. Synge. Large 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 416. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 net. 

Literary By-Paths in Old England. By Henry C. Shelley. 
Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 400. Little, Brown, & Co. 
$3. net. 

Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies. By William T. 
Hornaday, Sc.D. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 353. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $8. net 

By Italian Seas. By Ernest C. Peixotto; illus. in photogra- 
vure, etc., by theauthor. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 233. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Tarry at Home Travels. By Edward Everett Hale. 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 425. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Stones of Paris in History and Letters. By Benjamin E. 
and Charlotte M. Martin. New edition in one vol.; illus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 581. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

A Handbook of Polar Discoveries. By A. W. Greely. 
With portrait and maps, 12mo, pp. 325. Little, Brown, & Co. 
$1.50. 

Northern Italy, including Leghorn, Florence, Ravenna, and 
Routes through Switzerland and Austria. By Karl Baedeker. 
Thirteenth remodelled edition; with maps and plans, etc., 
18mo, pp. 592. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.40 net. 

Felicity in France. By Constance Elizabeth Maud. 
uncut, pp. 381. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

My Trip to New York. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 131. F. M. Buckles 
&Co. $1. net. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Modern Pulpit: A Study of Homiletic Sources and 
Characteristics. By Lewis O. Brastow, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 450. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Through Man to God. By George A. Gordon. 
top, pp. 395. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Life of Christ: Without-Withbin. Two Sermons by 
Henry Ward Beecher. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 101. Harper 
& Brothers. $1. 

A Jewish Reply to Christian Evangelists. By Lewis A. 
Hart, M.A. 12mo, pp. 239. New York: Bloch Publishing Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Bible Studies for Teach By Charles Roads, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 186, Jennings &Graham. 60 cts. 

What’s Next; or, Shall a Man Live Again? Compiled by 
Clara Spalding Ellis. 12mo, pp. 288. Gorham Press. 

Short Studies of Old Testament Heroes. By Emma A. 
Robinson and Charles H. Morgan. 12mo, pp. 144. Jennings 
& Graham. 50 cts. net 


Tllus., 


12mo, 


12mo, gilt 
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The Bible Way: An Antidote to Campbellism. By Rev. J. F. 
Black, A.M. 18mo, pp. 176. Jennings & Graham. 50 cta. net. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

Industrial America: Berlin Lectures of 1906. By J. Laurence 
Laughlin, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 261. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

Liberty, Union, and Democracy, the National Ideals of 
America. By Barrett Wendell. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 327. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net. 

America’s A : The Triumph of Righteousness in 
High Places. By Philip Loring Alien. With portraits, 12m, 
uncut, pp. 288. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

Democracy. By Albert Stickney. 12mo, pp. 268. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

The Moral Damage of War. 

pp. 442. Ginn & Co. 75 cts. net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


The Drawings of Jean Francois Millet. With Fifty Fac- 
simile Reproductions of the Master’s Work and Introduction 
by Léonce Bénédite. Limited edition; large 4to, gilt top. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $20. net. 

Engraving and Etching : A Handbook for Students and Col- 
lectors. By Dr. Fr. Lippmann; trans. from the third German 
edition revised by Dr. Max Lehrs by Martin Hardie. Ilus., 
large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 312. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3. net. 

Shakspere Songs for High Voice. Edited, with In- 
troduction, by Charles Vincent. With portrait, 4to, pp. 157. 
“The Musicians Library.” Oliver Ditson Co. $1.50. 

English Music, 1604-1904: Being the Lectures Given at the 
Music Loan Exhibition of the Worshipful Company of Musi- 
cians, London, 1904. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 589. “ Music Story Series.” Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

Moorish Cities in Spain. By C. Gasquoine Hartley (Mrs. 
Walter Gallichan). Illus., 16mo, gilt top, pp. 99. “ Langham 
Series of Art Monographs.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. Leather, 


By Walter Walsh. 12mo, 


$1. net. 
SCIENCE. 
Inventors at Work, with Chapters on Discovery. By George 
Ties. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 38. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.50 net. 


Recent Advances in the Physiology of Digestion. Mer- 
cers’ Company Lectures Delivered by Ernest H. Starling,M.D. 
Large 8vo, pp. 156. Chicago: W.T. Keener & Co. $2. 

Folk-Lore of Women as Illustrated by Legendary and Tra- 
ditionary Tales, Folk-Rhymes, Proverbial Sayings, Supersti- 
tions, etc. By T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, M.A. 8vo, uncut, pp. 253. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 

Second Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories 
at the Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. By Andrew 
Balfour, M.D. Illus., 4to, pp. 255. Department of Education, 
Sudan Government, Khartoum. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Boys and Girls from George Eliot. By Kate Dickinson 
Sweetser; illus. in color, etc., by George Alfred Williams. 
Large 8vo, pp.212. Duffield & Co. $2. 

The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Helen Nicolay. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 307. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Good Fairy and the Bunnies. By Allen Ayrault Green; 
illus. in color by Frederick Richardson. Oblong 8vo, pp. 140. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Merrylips. By Beulah Marie Dix; illus. by Frank T. Merrill. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 307. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Brenda’s Ward: A Sequel to “Amy in Acadia.” By Helen 
Leah Reed ; illus. by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, pp. 340. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Betty Baird. By Anna Hamlin Weikel. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Railway Children. By E. Nesbit. Ilus., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 308. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Crimson Sweater. By Ralph Henry Barbour; illus. by 
C. M. Relyea. 12mo, pp. 367. Century Co. $1.50. 

Daddy’s Daughters. By Marion Ames Taggart; illus. by G. 
William Breck. 12mo, pp. 322. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
The Beautiful Story of Doris and Julie. By Gertrude 
Smith. Illus. in color, large 8vo, pp. 167. Harper & Brothers. 

$1.30 net. 

Lady Hollyhock and her Friends: A Book of Nature Dol 


Illus., 12mo, pp. 279. 


e 





The Jingle of a Jap. By Clara Bell Thurston; illus. in color 
by the author. Large 8vo. H. M. Caldwell Co. $1.25. 

The Orange Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang; illus. in 
color, etc., by H. J. Ford. 12mo, gilt edges, pp. 358. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.60 net. 

Kristy’s Rainy Day Picnic. By Olive Thorne Miller. Illus. 
in color, 12mo, pp. 235. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Little Folks. For Youngest Readers, Little Listeners, and 
Lookers at Pictures. Edited by Charles 8. and Ella F. Pratt. 
Tilus. in color, ete., large 8vo, pp. 487. H. M. Caldwell Co. 
$1.25. 

Old Home Day at Hazeltown. By A.G. Plympton. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 160. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.25. 

Wee Winkles and Snowball. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 147. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Punch and Judy Book. By Helen Hay Whitney; pictures 
in color by Charlotte Harding. Large 8vo, pp. 32. Duffield 
&Co. $1.25. 

Poems for Young Americans from Will Carleton. 
12mo, pp. 130. Harper& Brothers. $1.25. 

The Goose Girl: A Mother’s Lap Book of Rhymes and Pic- 
tures. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. [Illus., large 4to. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

A Little Son of Sunshine. By Ellen Douglas Deland. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 284. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Child’s Calendar Beautiful. Asvanged by R. Katharine 
Beeson. 12mo, pp. 350. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 
The Cruise of the Firefly. By Edward 8. Ellis and William 
Pendleton Chipman. D.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 305. John C. 

Winston Co. 75 cts. 

Nelson the Adventurer. By Nora Archibald Smith. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 121. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
Heroes Every Child Should Know: Tales for Young Peo- 
ple of the World’s Heroes in all Ages. Edited by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie; with portrait and decorations by Blanche 
Ostertag. 12mo, pp. 332. Doubleday, Page & Co. 90 cts. net. 

The Wishbone Boat. By Alice C. D. Riley; illus. by L. J. 
Bridgman. 12mo, pp. 205. H. M. Caldwell Co. 75 cts. 

Seems-so’s. By L. J. Bridgman; illus. in color by the author. 
12mo. H. M. Caldwell Co. 75 cts. 


Illus., 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


Old Creole Days. By George W. Cable; illus. in photogravure 
by Albert Herter. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 234. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

Love Poems. By Lord Byron. With photogravure frontispiece 
and decorations, 8vo, = top, pp. 125. ‘ Renaissance Series,” 
H. M. Caldwell Co. 50. 

The Flock. By Mary Austin. Tilus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 266. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. net. 

A Japanese Blossom. By Onoto Watanna; with frontispiece 
in color and decorations by L. W. Ziegler. 8vo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 264. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

The Happy-Go-Lucky ; or, Leaves from the Life of a Good 
for Nothing. Trans. from the German of Joseph Freiherr von 
Eichendorff by Mrs. A. L. Wister. Illus. in color and tint, 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 115. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 

A Cheerful Year Book for the Recording of Engagements 
and Other Serious Matters. Aphorisms by F. M. Knowles; 
illustrations by C. F. Lester; Prolog and Epilog by Carolyn 
Wells. 12mo, gilt edges. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Fairest Girlhood. By Margaret E. Sangster; illus. by Griselda 
Marshall McClure. 8vo, pp. 263. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50 net. 

On Newfound River. By Thomas Nelson Page. Illus. in 
color, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 286. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Silver Crown: Another Book of Fables for Old and 
Young. By Laura E. Richards. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 105. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.25. 

Traveler’s Joy: An Anthology. Compiled by W.G. Waters. 
18mo, gilt edges, pp. 319. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

A Little Book of Bores. By Oliver Herford; illus. by the 
author. 18mo, pp. 52. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Women. By Harry Graham; illus. by 
Dan Sayre Groesbeck. 12mo, pp. 120. Duffield & Co. $1. 

The Book of Spice. By “Ginger.” Ilus., i6mo. John W. 
Luce & Co. 75 cts. 

The Religion of Cheerfulness. By Sara A. Hubbard. 12mo, 
pp. 68. A.C. McClurg & Co. 50 cts. net. 

from the Great: An Autograph Birthday Al- 
bum. Compiled by Constance A. Meredyth. 4to, gilt edges. 
Henry Frowde. 
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EDUCATION. 

Outlines of Ancient History for the Use of High Schools and 
Academies. By William C. Morey, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
550. American Book Co. $1.50. 

King’s Advanced Geography. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Concepts of Philosophy. In Three Parts: Analysis, Synthesis, 
Deductions. 
pp. 722. Macmillan Co. $4. net. 

The Making of a Merchant. By Harlow N. Higinbotham. 
12mo, pp. 210. Forbes & Co. $1.50. 


Principles of the English Law of Contract and of Agency 
in its Relation to Contract. By Sir William R. Anson, Bart. | 


Second American copyright edition, edited with American 
Notes, by Ernest W. Huffcut; large 8vo, pp. 462. Oxford 
University Press. 

The Arab Horse. By Spencer Borden. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 104. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Buff: A Tale for the Thoughtful. By a Physiopath. With 
frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 255. Little, Brown, & Co. $1 

Bridge Abridged: A Statement of the Maxims, Rules, and 
Principles Governing the Game of —, By Annie Blanche 
Shelby. 16mo, pp. 236. Duffield & Co. 

Manual of Style: 
in Forceat the University of Chicago. To which are Appended 
Specimens of Types in Use. 12mo, pp. 198. University of 
Chicago Press.. 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Brrurvenam, Evo. 











FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. bem 4 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 














WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th Street) New York 
No branch stores 





FRENCH 1g CHOISIS, $i SERIES 


CONTES CHOISIS SERIES 
24 Titles. Paper 25c., cloth 40c. vol. 
by well-known authors. 
Bad ettoatray by cane notes in English. 
List, also publications and 
a Re ay pF ng 


and other 
foreign 


BOOKS 

















THE DIAL 


By Charles F. King. Illus. | 
in color, etc., 4to, pp. 288. CharlesScribner’sSons. $1.25net. | 


By Alexander Thomas Ormond. Large 8vo, 


A Compilation of the eltveiingdl Rules 
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LIBRARY ORDERS 


For a number of years we 
have been unusually success- 
ful in filling the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


No house in the country has bet- 
ter facilities for handling this busi- 
ness, as our large stock makes 
prompt service possible, and our long 
experience enables us to give valua- 
ble aid and advice to librarians. 


Library Department 
A. C. MeCLURG & CO. 

















| RESEARCHES MADE IN THE BOSTON LIBRARY, 


HARVARD LIBRARY, and BOSTON ATHENAZUM. 
TRANSLATIONS made from French and Italian. 


Summaries of books or chapters; Expert copy and proofreading. 


| F. H. DIKE, Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. 


The STUDEBAKER | 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 


THE GREATER LOVE 


With Aubrey Boucicauit. 








Monday, November 5, Henry Miller offers 


ON PAROLE 


With Charlotte Walker and Vincent Serrano. 





‘Poetry andt the Individual 


An analysis of the Imaginative Life in relation to 
the Creative Spirit in Man and Nature 


By Hartly Burr Alexander, Ph.D. 


‘Most admirable for its sympathetic and sure apprehen- 
sion of the present age (its individualism, introspection 
and courageous faith), and for a captivating strain of 
poetry and eloquence which pervades the whole.’’— 
Journal of Philosophy. 


Crown 8vo. 

















Net $1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 








THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Deen Fine. (pu 


p45... 
Mp) sant ireo ow receipt of dc. stamps for 


the’ nbeet, 


It will pay you in many ways 


_\The Union Library Association, 





over @ quarter million dollars. 
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It’s Time to Plan 


A California Trip 


HE season this year promises to be one of the 
reatest California has had. Those of you who 
_ not been to California should write to the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway Passenger Depart- 
ment for a beautifully illustrated book on California. 
It will tell you what there is of especial interest to you 
in the Golden State—it will tell you about a you 
can do and see—things that will provide the best of 
midwinter recreation. 

Three splendid daily trains to California—the 
electric-lighted Overland Limited, via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line; the electric- 
lighted Los Angeles Limited, via Salt Lake City and 
the newly opened Salt Lake Route; and the China & 
Japan Fast Mail—leave Chicago daily 
THE . at 8.02 p.m., 10.05 p.m. and 11. p.m. 
through without change. 





All Ticket Agents sell tickets 
via this route. 


For full information address 
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STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — Do 
you desire the honest criticism of your 


book, or its skilled sollte correction, or advice as to publication? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan." 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Of our history is treated in the ten new leaflets just added 
to the Old South Series, Nos. 164-173. 
The Massachusetts Body of Liberties 
The New England Confederation 
The Carolina Constitution of 1669 
John Wise on Government 
Early Accounts of the Settlements of James- 
town, New Amsterdam, and Maryland 











Price, 5 cents; $4 per 100 
Send for complete lists. 





DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON 


The President’s English 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

SEE THE LIVING AGE (LITTELL’S) FOR NOVEMBER 3 
The same number contains “* Between the Cataracts,” by Harold 
Spender; “ Russia from Within,” by the Special Commissioner 
of the National Review; ‘The Labor Party in the United 
States,” from the London Outlook ; ** Some Shadowy Characters 
in Shakespeare,” fram The Gentleman’s Magazine; a clever 
short story and other interesting features. 





At the newsrooms, or direct, postpaid, from the publishers for 
Fifteen Cents. Trial subscriptions, three months, thirteen numbers, 
beginning with this number, One Dollar. Annual subscription, 
3300 pages, Six Dollars. New subscribers for 1907 will receive 
the remaining numbers for 1906 free. 


The Living Age Co. 


6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





VALUABLE CATALOGUE 
OLD ENGLISH BOOKS 
At Auction, November 5, 6, and 7 


Rare, Scarce, and Valuable 


BOOKS 


800 Numbers 


Catalogues ready: can be had on 
application. 





Williams, Barker & Severn Co. 


185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Ba Fourth Edition Just Ready “@a 
WRITINGS BY DR. C. T. STOCKWELL 
The Evolution of Immortality 


Suggestions of an Individual Immortality based upon our Or- 
ganic and Life History. Fourth Edition: revised and ertended, 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net (postage 8 cents). 

“One of the most suggestive and best developed essays on 
personal immortality which later years have produced.” — Liter- 
ary World. “A thoughtful and suggestive treatise.” — The 
Independent. ** Well worthy of study.”— The Critic. “A 
thoughtful book worth reading.’ — Atlantic Monthly. 


New Modes of Thought 


The New Materialism and The New Pantheism. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00 net (postage 7 cents). 

“ Here we have presented, in the most concise and compre- 
hensive shape, what has not hitherto come into print: the 
momentous trend of chemistry, physics, and philosophy to one 
and the same end.” — Springfield Republican. “Here is a 
volume one should possess. Read the chapter, ‘ Begotten, not 
Created,’ and you will thank the critic for calling your atten- 
tion to the book.” — Unity. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 





JUST PUBLISHED 
The 


Voyages and Explorations of 
Samuel de Champlain 


Narrated by himself. Translated by Annie 
Nettleton Bourne. [Edited by Edward 
Gaylord Bourne. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. PRICE $2.00 NET. 


“An edition that represents in brief the sum of 
present-day knowledge of one of the most valuable 
and interesting narratives of early American 
exploration.” —The Outlook. 
A. S. BARNES & CO, 


11-15 East 24th St., New York 














f you really wish to know 
THE JOY OF BOOKS with expres- 
sions of appreciation, by ancient 
ye a and modern,of meer it oy seer 
your desire 
to EP Stebbins 2 Beacsn St St Boston, 
while they last you will receive; with no hi 
expense aftached alittle book of quotations. 




















WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department for the 
handling of Library orders. 
1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of 
English publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect 
books. 


All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co., Wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE MAGAZINES 


without giving all one’s time to them is a task of ever-increasing 
difficulty. @| This is decidedly the magazine age. The number, 
variety, and high quality of our periodicals are nothing less than 
amazing. The master-minds of the world go to their making, —the 
greatest of living thinkers, workers, story-tellers, poets, and artists. 
One must fall hopelessly behind the times if he fails to keep in touch 
with this treasure realm of knowledge and entertainment; yet so vast 
is its extent that few can hope to cover it first hand. By limiting 
oneself to a few periodicals taken by the year, all but a very small 
portion of the field is overlooked. @ The only sensible plan is to 
buy each month single copies of those magazines that contain the 
things one wants most to see. This plan has been made practicable by 
WHAT'S IN THE MAGAZINES, a monthly publication which renders the 
mass of current magazine literature completely accessible to the busy 
every-day reader. Each issue presents a bird's-eye view of the maga- 
zine-contents of the month, with the aid of which one may gain in 
ten minutes as good an idea of what the current periodicals contain as 
though he had personally examined a copy of each. @LIt is not a mere 
list of contents; neither is it a complicated and confusing library 
index. Everything is arranged and classified, simply but exactly; 
whether one is hunting up special subjects or the work of special writ- 
ers or merely looking out for good things in general, the arrangement 
is equally convenient. @ It is a vest-pocket Baedeker to magazine- 
land, —a periodical that brings all other periodicals into a nutshell; 
and so must prove indispensable to every busy intelligent person. 





We could fill A genuine inspiration. — Exicy Huntincron Miiter, Englewood, N. J. 
many pages of indispensable to any busy man. — San Francisco Chronicle. 
A ndid thing, and most helpful to anyone whose time is limited. 
this publication = a . — Metvittz E. Stonz, New York. 
with enthusiastic | regard my subscription as the best literary investment | ever made. 
commendations — Evcene L. Dipier, Baltimore, Md. 
of WHAT'S IN A veritable boon. Why has no brilliant mind been inspired to this plan long 
before ? — Los Angeles Evening News. 

one pre ae Just what | have been needing always. — Geretr Burcess, Boston. 

ere are @ '€W Should be of incalculable value. — Chicago Record-Herald. 


good specimens: A priceless boon to a busy man.— Henry Tvener Baier, North Scituate, Mass. 


THREE MONTHS In order that every reader of THE DIAL may become 


acquainted with WHAT’S IN THE MAGAZINES, the next three 


FOR TEN CENTS monthly issues will be mailed post-free for ten cents in 


stamps or currency. Mention this advertisement. 














Address WHAT'S IN THE MAGAZINES, 203 MICHIGAN Ave., CHICAGO 
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AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY READER 





SoME of the most notable things which distinguished 

writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise of WonrbDs OF GOOD COUN- 
books and by way of advice as to what books to read are SEL ON THE CHOICE AND 
here reprinted. Every line has something golden in it. — 


New York Times Saturday Review. 


ANY one of the ten authors represented would be a safe AUTHORS OF THE 19TH 
guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers ; but CENTURY. 

the whole ten must include very nearly everything that can 

judiciously be said in regard to the use of books. —Hartford 


Courant. 


HE editor shows rare wisdom and good sense in his selec- 
tions, which are uniformly helpful. — Boston Transcript. 


"SERE is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so much AT THE 
that is practical and profitable for every reader in these MERRYMOUNT PREss 
pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong in us as the : 
religious impulse is in some people we would scatter this Red cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
little volume broadcast as a tract.—New York Commercial 8o cts. net. 
sam na Half calf or balf morocco, 
$2.00 net. 


Right Reading 


USE OF BOOKS, SELECTED 
FROM TEN FAMOUS 


: 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 








A.C. MCCLURG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 























You can preserve your current 
numbers of THE DIAL at a trifl- 
ing cost with the 


ERFECT 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER 


An improved form of binder 
holding one number or a vol- - 
ume as firmly as the leaves of a 
book. Simple in operation, and 
looks like a book on the shelf. 


Substantially made, 
with “THe DIAL” 
stamped on the back. 


Sent, postpaid, for 
25 CENTS 


Tue Dia Company, CHICAGO 





ERS 
—=f 


— publishers and book journals are 
alike sustained by a book public. The 
people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, some of whom are bookish people. Al 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Tue Dist is preminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, — the literary and culti- 
vated class. 


HE DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LisRARIANs in 
making up ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any 
other American critical journal; it circu- 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class ; 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 
of thousands of PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, 
covering every section of the country. 
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| The Fighting Chance 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Admittedly the best selling novel of 1906-1907. So successful as a serial 
that the first edition of the book was 50,000 copies. Within six weeks the 
! total editions had reached 100,000 copies. Cloth. TIllustrated. $1.50. 











A Midsummer Day’s Dream $1.50 | The Guarded Flame 31.50 

A delicious fantasy. By H. B. Marriott Watson. A big novel for big people. By W. B. Maxwell. 

Three Speeds Forward $1.00 | The House of Islam $1.50 

An automobile romance. By Lloyd Osbourne. A story of Turkish Life. By Marmaduke Pickthall. 

i] The Prince Goes Fishing $1.50 | The Dream and the Business $1.50 
; A charming love story. By Elizabeth Duer. The last novel of the late John Oliver Hobbes. 

| Hearts Triumphant $1.50 | The Victory $1.50 

\ A story of Bettie Jumel. By Edith Sessions Tupper. A novel of the South. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 








After six years we can now announce a new volume of 


J. B. McMaster’s HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE U.S. 


This is Volume VI., and brings this great work down to 1842. 
Cloth, $2.50 net; postage 25 cents additional. 





At last there is a history of the new education, by its leading authority. 


Dr. C. F. Thwing’s HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Cloth, $3.00 net; postage 25 cents additional. 








The Wooing of Folly $1.50 Memoirs of My Dead Life $1.50 net 
A humorous love story. By James L. Ford. Frank confessions by a great novelist. George Moore. 
Under Castle Walls $1.50 | Letters to Women in Love $1.50 
A stirring adventure-novel. By H. C. Bailey. Short stories in letter form. By Mrs. Jno.VanV orst. 
Thirteen Men $1.50 The Avenging Hour $1.50 
A sheaf of short stories. By W. A. Fraser. A dramatic romance. By H. B. Prevost Battersby. 
The Little King of Angel’s Landing $1.25 Salvage $1.50 
Humor and pathos. By E. E. Peake. A novel of action. By Aquila Kempster. 
The Ladder to the Stars A story of love and ambition. ($1.50) By Jane Findlater. 








A BOOK NO PAINTER CAN AFFORD TO MISS. ALBERT ABENDSCHEIN’S 


THE SECRET OF THE OLD MASTERS 
Cloth, $1.00 net; postage 10 cents additional. 





A BOOK NO BUSINESS MAN CAN FAIL TO ENJOY. W. A. PRENDERGAST'S 


CREDIT AND ITS USES _ fostage 12 cents additional. 





A NEW WORK IN THE SERIES ON NATIONAL LITERATURES EDITED BY 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


FR. RIEDUS HUNGARIAN LITERATURE 


12mo, Cloth, $1.75 net; postage 15 cents additional. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 














